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For the Companion. 
JACK’S GHOST. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


It was in the winter of 1868 that the great fire 
occurred. One December morning Charley woke 
in a great fright, he could not at first tell at 
what. 

He thrust his little freckled nose out from un- 
der the blankets into the biting cold air. Be- 
yond the eastern window all was gray and cold. 
The sun was not yet up, but there was a strange 
smell abroad, and he’could hear a far-off, fierce 
erackling noise. 

There was a window in the hall which opened 
tothe west. Charley crept out toit, and meta 
red glare that lighted the whole horizon. 

The next moment he was dashing into his fa- 
ther’s room, shouting,— 

“Papa! The stable! Fire! Fire! Where’s Pete? 
Jack will be burned! Jack will be burned!” 

“Quiet, my son! quiet! Dress yourself and 
goand waken Daniel. Tell him to bring blank- 
ets for the horses. They will take cold brought 
out into this air.”’ 

“And Jack! O papa, Jack!” cried Charley, 
running wildly up and down in his night shirt. 

“Yl see to Jack, myself.” 

Jack was the monkey, some of whose exploits 
Ihave already told you. Mr. Gray was dressed 
by this time, and ran down the stairs. How 
could he be so cool? How could all big people 
be so provokingly cool, and think of every thing 
atonce? It damped Charley’s delightful terror 
just asa dash of cold water.might hive done. 
The fire was not half a fire after that. 

Mrs. Gray was quiet, too. Even Ann, the ser- 
vant girl, collared him authoritatively with “Put 
on yer overcoat, Masther Charley, afore ye stir 
a fut out into that cowld.”’ 

When he got out finally, he found his father 
and the two or three farm hands working hard, 
but saying nothing. The family lived too far 
from neighbors to hope for any help. The sta- 
ble must go! But the horses were carefully 
blanketed and led out, and all the valuable har- 
hess and tools saved. 

Charley ran about among their legs, yelling, 
“Fire!” and asking for Jack. 

His father stopped to quiet him. “I took Jack 
out myself, and left him in the kitchen. He was 
inan agony of fright! But I do not expect any 
thing better from a monkey.” 

Charley’s face grew very red, and he was quict 
after that. He found Pete, and told him he was 
ashamed of the noise he was making. It might 
be excused in a monkey, but a boy ought to have 
more sense. 

“Jack, did yer say?” exclaimed Pete, and 
shouts were suddenly brought toaclose. “Whar 
is dat mizzabul little villain?” . 

“In the kitchen.” 

They then turned their whole attention to the 
fire, which, I myst confess, was nothing but a 
Source of fun to them. The clear red flames 
were a beautiful sight, breaking against the 
dark wintry sky; and as for any loss, Charley 
had no idea there could be any, as his father 
was so composed and cheerful. He dashed in to 
his mother with bulletins every five minutes. 

The fire was over by daylight, and only a 
smouldering heap left. 

When Charley came in to breakfast, he went 
to look up Jack. 

“The little baste made out of the pantry win- 
dy,” said Betty, “and off to the woods long be- 
fore daylight.” 
P “To the woods!’” the children cried, in dismay. 

‘O Betty! In the snow! You know he hasn’t 
been out of a warm room in the stable this win- 
ter. And he hadn’t even his jacket on!” 

“To the dogs wid him an’ his jacket!” said 
Betty, who was in no amiable mood. “The 
sowl’s tormented out of me wid the baste. Look 
at the rip he give me arrum thrying to keep 
him. He was so skeart wid the fire ‘that chains 
Wwouldn’t howld him.” 


when they heard of Jack’s flight, than they had 
been by the fire. 

“The poor little creature could not bear aday’s 
exposure,” said Mr. Gray. “The stable is in- 
sured, but nothing could pay us for poor Jack.”’ 
As soon as breakfast was over, they made up 
asearch party—Daniel and the two men, with 
Mr. Gray and the boys. Some of the neighbors, 
who had come up to see what had gone wrong, 
having seen the fire afar off, volunteered their 
help. 

It was curious to see how many friends the 
mischievous little fellow had, and how all his 
cunning tricks were recalled with a sorrowful 
interest, now that he was gone. Some of the 
men who were mounted, skirted the open edge 
of the forest, the others searched the under- 
growth in the middle. 

Charley and Pete were quite confident of find- 
ing him soon. ‘You keep watch, Matty,” said 
Charley, ‘and whens we come back, if we have 
him alive, I’ll flaunt my red handkerchief for a 
flag.”’ 

Mr. Gray and the men were not so hopeful. 
The woods ran back a dozen miles, and were full 
of deep hollows, into which the snow had drift- 
ed. If Jack had fallen into one of these, or if 
they did not succeed in finding him before night- 
fall, there was little hope of ever bringing him 
home alive. 

It was along day for Matty and her mother, 
seated at their sewing by the fire. Ann and 
Betty came in, now and then, with repentant 
faces, to ask a question. 

“If I'd known the crayture was intendin’ to 
take his own life, he might have torn me arrum 
off, afore I’d hev let him go,” said Betty. 

Towards noon Pete came gallopping back 
with news. ‘We've found his tracks down in In- 
dian Hollow, between de ercek an’ de cart road. 
But dey’s lost suddent just dar. Massa’s feared 
he’s done fall in de creek” —and dashed off again. 

Matty slipped out of the room, and when her 
mother followed her presently, she found her 


crying over Jack’s empty box in the hall. “I'll 
never feed him again,’ shesobbed. ‘And here’s 


his little red jacket that I made myself: There’s 
no use for it now. He’s lying cold and stiff 
there under the snow.” 

That was a long, sad afternoon! The sky 
was gray, and there were little flurries of snow, 
now and then. Just before dark, Matty caught 
sizht of two or three figures on horseback com- 
ing up the road, and ran out to meet them. In 
a moment she could distinguish their faces. 
“Charley is foremost, and O, mamma, lic has no 
flag!” 

It was too true. There were no signs of poor 
Jack. The next day every boy in the neighbor- 





Mr. and Mrs. Gray seemed more discomposed 
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Jack was dead and gone; buried, no doubt, 
under some pile of drifting snow, in the depths 
of the great forest. 

Somehow, the house was not the same after 
that. It was, indeed, as if a human being had 
been lost out of it, and one whom everybody 
loved, if they abused him, for Jack was a merry, 
affectionate little fellow, if he had his faults. 
Charley, perhaps, missed him most of all. He 
had been in the habit of bringing Jack in from 
his warm room in the stable loft, and letting 
him sleep at the foot of his bed. Often, at night, 
now, he would fancy he felt him there, and put 
down his hand to pat him, and finding nothing, 
he could not keep back the tears. 

Towards spring, when the snow was meltine, 
a boy in the neighborhood brought some bones 
bleached white, which he had found in Indian 
Hollow. 

“T thought this might be Jack, sir,” he said. 
“T fear it is,’ said Mr. Gray, sorrowfully. 
“We will bury them, Charley.” 
But Charley only nodded. He was looking at 
the bones with a lump in his throat, and could 
not trust himsclf to speak. 

“Tl buy you a dog, Charley,” said his papa, 
presently, putting his hand on his head; “or 
any pet you want.” 

“No, sir, thank you. I don’t want any new 
friend in Jack’s place;” and after that day he 
never mentioned Jack’s name. 

Now comes the curious part of my story. The 
horses were removed to another stable well 
warmed, over which a small room was furnished 
for Pete. Soon after he took possession of it he 
went mysteriously to Mrs. Gray, one morning, 
with the information that he had seen a ghost. 

“Whose ghost, Pete?” 

“Hush-h! Jack’s,ma’am. Didn’t say nuffin 
to Master Charley, coz you don’t want him to 
bleeve in dem dar tings. But we colored people’s 
got de gift of seein’ ’em, dey say; an’ sure’s 
you’re born, I sees Jack at my bedside las’ 
night.” 

“Tut! tut! you’ve been dreaming, Peter, and 
I especially desire you will not say any thing to 
Master Charley about it.”” 

Pete bowed and disappeared. But the next 
day, and the next, he came down with a most 
woful countenance, and sidling up to Mrs. Gray, 
would whisper,— 

“Had dat ar dream ag’in, missus. Had it 
bad. Sure’s you’re alive, Jack’s walkin’.”’ 


ceased to eat, and, according to his own account, 


the matter to her husband. 


Pete’s distress became so great at last that he 
to sleep; and Mrs. Gray determined to mention 


“Some one is playing a trick upon Peter,” he 
said. “I will go up to his room and try to find 


But before he went the secret had taken wind, 
like all other secrets, and he was followed by the 
whole household—Charley, Matty, Ann and 
Betty, included. 

“You sce, Pete,” said Mr. Gray, “you must 
have been dreaming; there is no.closet nor re- 
cess in the room where any thing can be hid- 
den.” 

“Nothin’ livin’, sah; I knowed dat, berry sure. 
A pusson can’t have the same dream, night af- 
ter night for a month, kin dey, of a monkey set- 
tin’ out dere, and warmin’ its paws by de fire?” 
Mr. Gray was puzzled and annoyed, the more 
as Charley and Matty stood by, pale and awe- 
struck. 

“Where does this trap door lead?” 

“Into the loft of the meat-house,” said Daniel. 
“The rats is mighty bad there this winter, sir. 
They give mea heap of trouble, gnawing every 
thing I hang up.” 

Mr. Gray’s face changed suddenly. He tore 
open the trap door, and there, on a comfortable 
bed of old woollen clothes, lay Mr. Jack, wink- 
ing at them with his old jolly grin! 
“He’s alive! He’sas fat as a puddin 
ed Pete, hauling him out. 

I leave you to imagine the joy and triumph 
with which Mr. Jack was conveyed to the house. 
Whether his terror had induced him to hide, 
or whether he thought he was responsible for 
the Gre, and dreaded punishment, nobody knew. 
“He wasn’t like no other feller libin,’’ Pete 
said, in telling the story. ‘Even when he was 
dead, he must play us a trick.” 
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For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 


By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. C.," eto. 
CuaprTer VII. 
Reinforcements—A Wonderful Battle—Dispo- 

sal of the Captured. 

It was in truth a perilous position in which 
Noah and Syd found themselves. Those ragged 
rascals, the beggars, were as remorseless as they 
were ragged. They had the boys at their mer- 
cy. The place was sufficiently far from the 
town to be out of hearing, and though the road 
was near, yet there were no people living in the 
vicinity. It was therefore sufficiently solitary 
to permit of any deed of violence being done 
with impunity. 

Noah and Syd gave themselves up for lost. 
With a last frantic effort Noah tore his head 
loose, dashed his fist into the face of beggar 
number six, who was holding him, and tried to 
escape. 

“Scelerate!”’ cried number six, and he threw 
Noah to the ground, and held him down, while 
he caught him by the throat. 

But at that instant a Jond cry was heard. 
There was a rush, and the next moment number 
six was torn away and rolled over on his back, 
A firm grasp was fixed on his throat, and a tre- 
mendous blow descended on his head from a 
stout stick wielded by the youthful but sinewy 
arm of Harry Peyton. 

At that same instant, also, Tom Short had 
bounded at number five, leaped on his back, and 
beat him about his head. 

The attack had been so sudden and so utterly 
unexpected that it carried all before it. Away 
with a wild cry of terror ran the four decrepit 
begyars, leaving number five and number six on 
the field to themselves and the four boys. Num- 
ber six groaned with pain and struggled furi- 
ously. He wrenched himself from beneath his 
assailants, but they again got the upper hand 
and held on firmly. The struggle went on, and 
they rolled over backward and forward in a con- 
fused mass. 

Meanwhile Syd, relieved by Tom, had become 
an assistant also. Snatching up a stone he 
dashed it full in the face of number five. The 
man staggered back, and fell, and Tom narrowly 
escaped falling under him. But number five 
sprung up instantly, and before Tom or Syd 








hood took up the search, but to no purpose. 
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attempting to help number six, and ran for his 
life. 

Cowardly by nature, the beggars did not think 
of the size of their assailants; their fears magni- 


fied the boys to men, and they only thought of | 


safety in a panic flight. 

Sut number six was there, with Harry Pey- 
ton’s sinewy arms around him, and Tom and 
Syd now rushed over to where that other strug- 
gle was going on. This addition to the attack- 
ing force turned the scale completely. } 

Harry Peyton was very large and strong for 
his years, and besides, he was possessed of a 
bull-dog tenacity, and high-strung courage. In 
avery short time after the arrival of Tom and 
Syd, the would-be robber, and perhaps murder- 
er, was lying on his face, motionless, held firmly 
down by the four boys. 

“Boys,” said Harry, who was sitting on his 
shoulders, ‘‘fold his arms over his back.” 

As they did this he twisted his handkerchicf 
tightly, and then bound it around the man’s 


hands as firmly as if it had been a rope. Tom 
and Syd were sitting quictly on his legs. Harry 


asked for their handkerchiefs, twisted them, tied 
them together, and then directed Tom to fasten 
the man’s feet together. This was Tom’s task, 
and he did it as neatly as though he had been 
brought up to that particular business exclu- 
sively. 

The man was now bound hand and foot and 
lay on his face. 

Ifarry watched Tom as he tied the knots, and 
secing that the work was well done, he started 
up. 

NCome, hoys,” said he, “‘let’s give the thief 
a chance to breathe.” 

The boys, at this, all got up, and the Italian, 
relieved from their weight, rolled over on his 
back, then on his side, and made desperate ef- 
forts to free himself. The boys watched him 
carefully, but the knots had been too well tied. 
He then sat up, and drawing up his feet, he 
leaned his chin on his knees, and stared sulkily 
at the ground. 

“And now,” said Noah, “what are we to do?” 

“T don’t know,” said Harry. 

“Let’s go for Uncle Zebedee,” said Tom. 

“Yes, do, Tom,” said Harry. “You go; and 
be quick, or else those other beggars will be 
here.” ° 

Away went Tom, and in a very short time Un- 
cle Zebedee was on the spot. Tom, in a breath- 
less way, had told him all, but he scarcely un- 
derstood it, and seemed bewildered at the sight 
of the prisoner. It was not until Noah had told 
the whole story, that he began to master the sit- 
uation. 

“Dear, dear, dear,”’ he said, “and you really 
were attacked and made prisoners by bandits. 
‘Dear, dear, dear!” He looked inexpressibly 
shocked, and for some time stood in silence amid 
the loud clatter of the boys. 

“Well, Uncle Zebedee,” said Harry, at last, 
“what are we to do with him?” 

“That’s the very point,”’ said Uncle Zebedee; 
“the very point that I'm thinking on. I’m he- 
ginning to think that the best thing you can do 
is to take your handkerchiefs back, and come 
an’ wet some dinner.” 

“What!” cried Harry, “untie him?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“What? untiehim? Let him go? after he has 
nearly killed No. and Syd?” 

“Wal, he didn’t quite kill them,” said Uncle 


Zebedee, “They scem oncommon spry after it 
all. No harm is done, I guess, so I dare say 


we'd best let him go.” 

Harry looked disturbed and turned away. 

“You see, boys,” said Uncle Zebedee, “here 
we are in a very peculiar situation. What are 
we? Strangers and sojourners in a strange land 
—<don’t know a word of the jaw-breaking lan- 
guage—surrounded by beggars and Philistines. 
Are there any law courts here? Are there any law- 
yers? Are there any judges? I pause fora reply. 
There aint one! No! If we keep this man tied 
what shall we do with him? We can’t take him 
back in the coach. We can’t keep him an’ feed 
him in the hotel, like a wild beast. I don’t 
know where the lock-up is, and I haven’t seen a 
policeman in the whole place. Besides, if there 
was any, we'd all be kept in jail as witnesses in 
the case. Now I don’t want to go tojail. So 
the long an’ the short of it is, we’d best avoid all 
trouble an’ let him go.” 

Uncle Zebedee’s words produced a strong im- 
pression upon the boys, Even Harry saw that 
handing the man over to the authorities would 
involve some trouble on their part, at least. He 
hated what he called “bother.” Besides, he had 
no vengeful feelings against the man; Noah and 
Syd had none. Their victory had made them 
merciful. So the end of it was that they did ac- 
cording to Uncle Zebedee’s suggestion and un- 
tied the bonds. 

Number six evidently was amazed. He rose 





to his feet, looked warily at the party, as though 
expecting some new attack, then looked all 
around, and then with a bound, heleaped away, 
and running toward the road, soon disappeared. 

They ate their dinner at Baiz, and then drove 
home. Noah and Syd felt a little sore. Tom 
had a bad bruise on his left arm from a blow, 
but on the whole very little harm had been done, 
and the boys did not regret that they had let the 
scoundrel go free. 

The opportune arrival of Harry and Tom was 
easily explained. They had been riding on don- 
keys, and had seen the crowd around Noah and 
Syd, and the struggle. Fearing some danger for 
their companions, they had hastened to the spot 
and reached it in time to rescue tliem. 


Chapter VIII. 
Vesuvius—Ponies and Sticks—Sand and Lava 

—The Rocky Steps—The Rolling, Wrathful 

Smoke Clouds— Vesuvius waras them off— 

The Lost Boy. 

The sight of Vesuvius from Baise had filled 
Noah with an ardent desire to visit it. All the 
rest shared this feeling. Vesuvius was before 
them always. The great cloud of dense black 
smoke which hung over it like a pall was greater, 
and denser, and blacker than usual. The crater 
was disturbed. There were rumbling noiscs in 
its wondrous interior, and all around, and all 
beneath, the mountain gave signs of an ap- 
proaching eruptions. 

Sometimes the smoke, as it ascended from the 
crater, would tower up high in the air for thou- 
sands of feet, far into the sky, a black pillar of 
smoke, which at the summit spread out on all 
sides, giving to the spectator the vision of a co- 
lossal palm tree,—the shape and the sign which 
is the inevitable forerunner of a coming ecrup- 
tion. 

As yet the ascent mizht be made in safety, 
though every day’s delay lessened the chances of 
an ascent by increasing the danger. This they 
learned from Michael Angelo, their guide. So 
they determinéd to go without any further de- 
lay. 

Accordingly, two days after their excursion to 
Baim, they went out to Portici, and there hired 
ponies to take them to the foot of the cone. 
Michael Angelo went with them as general man- 
ager of the expedition. At Portici each one 
supplied himself with a good stout stick to as- 
sist his ascent. 

On riding up they found the road good at first, 
but soon it became exceedingly rough. It left 
the fertile meadows and vineyards at the base of 
the mountain, and ran over a wild, rocky coun- 
try composed of lava blocks which looked, as 
Uncle Zebedee said, like the “abomination of 
desolation.” 

No verdure appeared, no houses, no flocks and 
herds; all was wild, and savage, and dismal. 

After passing over these lava fields, the party 
reached what is called the “Hermitage,” «a kind 
of refreshment station near the foot of the cone. 
After resting here for a little while they proceed- 
ed on foot. 

The path was now rugged and difficult, and 
soon ascended at so steep an angle that it be- 
came rather climbing than walking. After a 
toilsome walk the path ended at the foot of the 
cone. It arose grandly before them, one side 
presenting a surface of loose sand, another part 
being covered with rough lava blocks. Over 
these last Michael Angelo Jed them, for these 
formed stepping-stones by which they might 
make an ascent. A number of men were here 
with straps, offering to help them up, but they 
all refused, and even Uncle Zebedee chose to rely 
on his unassisted muscle. 

Then they began the ascent of the cone. The 
lava blocks were of all sizes, and lay strewn 
loosely down the steep side. It was like aseend- 
ing along, rough flight of steps, where all the 
steps were irregular. It was laborious and tedi- 
ous, Often they had to stop and rest. Uncle 
Zebedee felt it most. As for the boys, they 
stopped rather on his account. 

But when they got about two-thirds of the way 
up they grew more excited, and in Tom this 
excitement was mostevident. Thinking that the 
others could take care of Unele Zebedee, he started 
off alone and soon was far up, clambering over 
the rocks like a young chamois, 

Usually there is one side of the crater which is 
accessible. There is almost always some wind, 
which blows the smoke away, and on the wind- 
ward side the visitor of the mountain can stand 
and breathe freely. 

On this occasion, however, there was little or 
no wind, and the smoke, which was far denser 
than usual, gathered in thick, black folds, which 
sometimes rolled down the sides of the cone and 
hid the crest from view. 

Michael Angelo expressed a fear that they 
would not be able to reach the crest, and as they 
drew nearer, every step showed that this fear 








was well founded. At last, when within casy 
distance of it, there came rolling down a cloud 
of smoke so dense and so full of sulphurous va- 
por, that they all had to stop and cover their 
faces with their clothes. 

It was evident that they could go no farther. 
They waited for a time, in great distress from the 
smoke. It rolled away at last, yet still hovered 
near them, every little while rolling down thrcat- 
eningly, as though to drive them baek, and pre- 
vent the crater from desecration by human foot- 
steps. They had evidently reached their farthest 
limit, and could go no further. 

But where was Tom? 

Scarcely had they discovered the impossibility 
of going farther when this thought came to all. 
Where was Tom? He had left them some time 
previously, and had gone far ahead of them. 
They had expected every moment to come up 
with him. But there were no signs of him any 
where. 

Harry called out with all his strength. Noah 
and Syd joined in the cry. 

There was no response. 

Fear came to them—a sickening and awful 
fear. All shouted—the boys, Uncle Zebedee and 
Michael Angelo. 

Still thicre was no response. 

Again, again, and yet again they called, by 
this time in a horror of apprehension. 

But to all these crics the surrounding stillness 
gave forth not one answering sound. 

And the deep, dark, wrathful smoke-clouds 
rolled around and downward, moving close to 
them and over them, as though eager to involve 
them in that dread fate whichthey feared had 
overtaken the lost bey. 

To be continued. 


—_—_- +o ————. 
For the Companion. 
SWALLOWING A BUMBLE-BEE. 


By Buth Chesterfield. 


‘Remember Gran’ther Buckminster? Why, 
yes, child, I should think so. I was only twelve 
years old when he died, to be sure, and now I’m 
eighty-five, and I’ve forgotten a great many 
things that have happened since then, and a 
great many of the people I used to know, but I 
shall never forget him, no, not if I should live to 
be.a hundred. 

“You’ve seen his portrait at Aunt Selina’s, and 
a very good likeness it was always called, and 
it’s pleasant to look at it, but I’ve got a better 
picture of him than that.” 

“Where, grandma? Why have you never 
shown it to us?” asked little Mattie, who never 
wearied of listening to her grandmother’s remin- 
iseences of by-yone days. ° 

“It’s in my mind, child. Ican see him now as 
plainly as I saw him then, sitting in his study- 
chair, or walking slowly about the garden, or 
standing in the great, high pulpit, in his black 
surplice and full-bottomed wig, with all the peo- 
ple looking «ap at him as if he had been a 
prophet 

“You don’t sce any such ministers as he was 
now-a-days. Not that I would say aught against 
any of them, cither—they are all servants of the 
Lord, 1 hope; but then they haven’t his com- 
manding presence and stately bearing. 

“Folks used to reverence their ministers in 
those days; why, all the congregation used to 
stand in their pews till he had passed down the 
broad aisle, and every little boy and girl in the 
parish would stop and ‘make their manners,’ as 
they called it, when they saw him in the street. 

“Tle was the adviser of his people, too, about 
their worldly affairs, as well as their spiritual, 
and there was no chance at all for a lawyer in 
the place, because he could settle the quarrels of 
his parishioners more to their satisfaction. 

“O dear, ve langhed many a time to think of 
Miller Cartwright and old Nance Crowninshield. 
Nance, you see, was a witch—I mean some folks 
thought she was; there never was an awful 
storm, or an uncommon gale of wind, but they 
would shake their heads and say, ‘Old Nance is 
abroad to-night,’ and many a woman who 
wouldn’t have owned to believing in witches at 
all, would slyly nail a horse-shoe on the churn 
when the butter didn’t come well. There wasn’t 
much mischief done in the parish, but old Nance 
was thought to be at the bottom of it. 

“Of course I never believed in it; I was too 
well brought up for that, and-gran’ther was set 
against it, but then I must admit that Nance did 
look like a witch, and that a good many things 
happened that were quite mysterious and out of 
the common order. 

“She lived ina little house all by herself—her 
kind always do—and Miller Cartright, who lived 
close by, said he'd seen her fly out of her chim- 
ney on a broomstick many and many a night, 
and that next morning he was sure to hear bad 
news about somebody in the village, 





“She was a continual torment to him, at Jey 
he thought she was. Sometimes his mil] woul 
stop all of a sudden, just for no reason q 
that any. body could sec, and, do what he y 
he gouldn’t make .it work again, but by-ang., 
it would start off of its own accord, and go ve 
regular as a clock. IIe was known to be x 
honest a man as there was in town, but mop 
than one of his customers has had corn groung 
there, and when he got home, and opened jis 
bag, has found it filled with sawdust and ¢} 
instead of meal. 

“One day when gran’ther was leaning back jn 
his arm-chair, with his handkerchief over jj; 
face, taking his afternoon nap, and I was curiqi 
up in one of the deep window-seats, working my 
sampler, I heard ‘a great clattering and stamp. 
ing in the yard. 

“I wouldn’t go to the door, for fear of waking 
gran’ther, but I peeped through the blind, ang 
there was Miller Cartright gallopping up to the 
house on his plough-horse. He flung himsej 
off and rapped with the goad-stick he had in his 
hand—which I suppose was the first thing tha 
came in his way—but without waiting for an ap. 
swer, opened the door and came right into the 
study, all in his miller’s frock and overalls, 

“I was astonished at his rudeness, but soon 
found that the poor man had a good excuse, for 
the first thing he said, was, ‘O, Parson Buck. 
minstcr, do come to my house as quick as eve 
you can, for my wife’s a dying!’ 

“En! What?’ cricd gran’ther, pulling the 
handkerchief from his face and starting wp. 
‘Mrs. Cartright dying? Polly’ —that’s me- 
‘bring me my hat and cane. Mrs. Cartright dy- 
ing! Why, I riever knew she was ill!’ 

* No more she hasn’t been, sir; at least, only 
ailing a little, but she’s—she’s swallowed a bun- 
Die-hbee!’ 

“‘Swallowed a bumble-bee, hey?’ said grav’. 
ther, sitting back into his chair with a queer lit 
tle smile. ‘Well, that’s odd, but not so odd asif 
the bumble-bee had swallowed her. But come, 
let’s hear how it happened.’ 

“Well, sir, about an hour ago, as I was at 
work in the mill, I saw Nance Crowninshield go 
ing past with her little black dog. She was knit 
ting her brows and muttering to herself, but 
didn’t look up. Iknew there was mischief afvor, 
so I calls out to her,’— 

s¢ What do you want on my land? Begone, 
you and your imp together, and don’t come her 
playing tricks with an honest man’s property. 
Be off, Isay.”’ * 

eeePm only gathering a few water-cresses; 
surcly that’s no crime,”’ says she. 

“«««Water-cresses don’t grow on my mil: 
dam,” says I. 

«No, but they do higher up the stream,” 
says she. 

*e¢Well, you be off, water-cresses or no we 
ter-cresses,” says I, “or I’ll have you arrested 
for trespass.” 

ee shoutan’t ha’ been quite so short with her, 
but that very morning I'd found two great stones 
in the hopper which wasn’t there when I begua 
to grind. She started to go, and then looked 
back and said,— 

«Your wife’s sick, aint she?” 

“What's that to you?” says I. 

«¢ “Nothing, only may beI can send her some 
thing to make her better,” says she. With that 
she gave a horrid laugh and clim over the fence, 
and it wasn’t a minuteafterward, sir, that Podgy 
M’Cary come rinning out to say that my wilt 
had swallowed a bumble-bee.’ 

“‘Where was your wife at the time?’ asked 
gran’ ther. 

“ ‘She was on the bed, dozing like, because she 
felt kind 0’ poorly, and Podgy was sitting by 
her. g¥ou know, sir, or may be you don’t know 
my wife always sleeps with her mouth opet, 
and it being a warm day the window was ope, 
too, and all of a sudden, a bumble-bce come 
buzzing in, and flew right down her throat.’ 

“But what has that to do with old Nance” 

“Do? Lud, sir, it was one of her imps, and 
my wife’s been in spasms ever since, and she 
keeps calling for “the parson, the parson,” al 
the time.’ 

“It seems to me that this is a case for the 
doctor instead of the parson,’ said gran’ther, 
with the same quecr little smile. 

“‘It aint medicine she needs, sir,’ said the 
miller, shaking his head; ‘all the doctors in the 
world couldn’t do her any good.’ 

“Very well,’ said gran’ther; ‘you ride along 
and I’ll be round in a few minutes, and Polls, 
my dear, tell Ben to saddle Nimrod.’ 

“Yes, gran’ther,’ said I, and ran to the bam 
to do his bidding; but all the time I was pli 
ning how I could go and see the bewitched wo" 
an myself, unbeknown to gran’ther, for I dare 
not ask his permission. 

“Now he was never a fast rider—he alw* 
went jig-jog. trot, trot, let what would happ™ 
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was nearly a mile to the mill by the high- 
way, Dut there was a shorter cut across the 
jelds, so. What did I do but clap on my sun-bon- 
ot and scud through the foot-path like a rab- 

4? 

MeWhen I reached Mr. Cartright’s door, all out 
of breath, there was gran’ther just coming ever 
she hill; I could sce his head bobbing up and 
jown against the sky. I slipped into the house, 
and nobody noticed me, for although the room 
yas full of people, they were all taken up look- 
ing at poor Mrs. Cartright, who lay on the bed, 
croaning and flinging her arms about, and 
foaming at the mouth, 

“presently in stalked gran’ther, and the first 
yords he said were, ‘Clear the room.’ 

“They all obeyed, hanging their heads and 
joking wilted enough, and I was following, but 
eran’ ther said, ‘Polly, my dear, go get some 
anise cordial.’ * 

“[found some in the cupboard, and when I 
returned with it, he was sitting by the bed, talk- 
ing. I know that what he said seemed to soothe 
Mrs. Cartright, though all I can remember was, 
that when she said, ‘Then you don’t think I’ve 
swallowed 2 bumble-bee?’ he replied, ‘No more 
than you’ve swallowed a camel.’ 

“Y[e gave her some of the cordial, and bade 
mewipe her face and smooth her pillow, and 
then she asked him to pray with her. 

“That I will,’ said he; ‘but not because 
you've been bewitched, but because it is always 
ood to draw nigh to the Lord in prayer.’ 
«After this, he went into the kitchen, which 
was still full of people, and berated them sound- 
ly for their folly, and sent them about their 
business. 

“The next day Mrs. Cartright was round the 
house as well as ever, and I never heard of her 
swallowing ‘any more bumble-bees. 

“There was somethicg queer about gran’ther’s 
horse falling lame as he did, though.” 

“Why, how was that?” 

“Q, I can’t tell you now. It’s been dark under 
the table this half hour, so kiss me and run to 
bed.” 


and it 





For the Companion. 
MRS. LOOMIS AND DAUGHTER. 


“Qld Mrs. Dumpy’s frizzle,’”’ cried Kate Mor- 
ton, throwing a mass of tangled hair over 
toward Lute Smith. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Kate, calling 
that nice old woman names?” responded Lute, 
lifting the hair and shaking it. 

“Well, she is dumpy, anyway,’’ said Kate, 
seating herself, “but I suppose she is good, folks 
sy she is, She’s rich, though; I wish she 
would adapt me. Wouldn’t I enjoy it? Just 
fancy us booked for Europe. ‘Mrs. Loomis and 
daughter,’ wouldn’t thatsound grand? Hcigho! 
Isuppose I must be content as I am—hair-dresser 
forold Le Meir. I can hardly get decent clothes 
—and I’m so tired when Saturday night comes. 
Well, some people were born to work, and some 
to play—I’m one of the unfortunates. That 
batch of hair belongs to Miss Gurney; what 
does her head look like when she gets it on? 
Here’s one to be curled ever, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” replied Lute, who was the model-girl of 
the establishment; “and speaking of Mrs. Loom- 
is, she is going to Europe, shortly.” 

“I dare say; plenty of money will carry one 
to the ends of.the earth if one wants to go.” 

“She has asked me to go with her,” said Lute. 

“You!” cricd Kate, astonished, ‘and are you 
going?” 

“No; I don’t «dare to leave my mother for so 
long a time, or I would go, even if it was in the 
capacity of humble companion.” 

“I wish she’d ask me,” said Kate. 

“There! that same girl again!’ exclaimed 
Lute, in a suppressed voice. She was here twice, 
yesterday, to find Mr. Le Meir. Did you ever 
see so sad a face? I declare it has haunted me 
since I first saw her.” 

The girlin question was small and graceful, 


and her face impressed one with the feeling that 


its Owner Was in trouble. Shecame towards the 


table where Kate and Lute sat, and in a low 
Voice, inquired if Mr. Le Meir was in. Kate 
Lute asked if her business was 


shook her head. 
particular, 


The young girl cast her eyes down; the blood 


tushed to her cheeks; her voice trembled. 


“It is rather particular business,” she said, in 
alow tone; “I—I thought of selling my hair.” 
Then with a faint sniile, she added, “I suppose 


People do such things, sometimes.” 


“And is it possible that is all your hair?” 
asked blunt Kate, looking at the great shining 


coils, 


“Yes, it is all mine,” said the girl; “but I 


must sell it—if [ can.” 


“Certainly you can, though Mr. Le Meir won’t 


Still I should think you might get a good price | 
for it; shouldn’t you, Lute?” 

Lute had been studying the girl’s face, and it | 
puined her. The blue eyes and tender lips 
seemed formed for smiles, yet there was some- 
thing that indicated trouble in the whole expres- 
sion of the countenance. Besides, she was rest- 
less, like one hunted or frightened, and Lute 
could not shake off the impression that she was 
in some deadly peril. 

“T wonder if I can stay till Mr. Le Meir comes 
in?” she queried, “I am a stranger in the 
city.” 

Lute said, “Certainly,” and handed her a 
chair. . As she sat there the stranger watched 
the two girls’ busy fingers with fixed attention. 
“It looks easy,” she said. 

“It is easy, after one learns how,” laughed 
Kate. 

‘Does it take a long time to learn?” 

“You give six weeks.” 

“And get no wages?” 

“Of course not.” 

“But if one does not happen to have a home,” 
—her lips quivered,—‘“‘or money to keep one, 
during the time.” 

“I don’t know what one would do in that 
case,” said thoughtless Kate; ‘‘but almost every 
body has some kind of a home.” 

The girl turned away, her cheeks and lips 
pale. Presently Mr. Le Meir came in, and in a 
few moments the stranger was closeted with him, 
in his office. The window was open; every thing 
they said could be heard distinctly. 

“Val! ah, you vish to sell you hair? Verra 
good! You have fine, silky hair—but de color is 
not in fashion.” 

Kate and Lute exchanged glances. 

preciscly the color then, most in fashion. 
“T can give you fifteen dollars. It is the ut- 
most,” he said, in a few moments. 

“T thought I should get twenty-five,” said the 
low voice, in reply; “there is a great deal of it.’”’ 
“Ah, it joost seems so—there is not much. I 
can give you but fifteen.” 

There was a short silence. 

“T will come to-morrow,” she said, evidently 
hesitating about the price, and glided out into 
the work-room. Lute was near the door, where 
she had gone for a glass of water. 

“May I call and see you?” she asked, earnest- 
ly. The girl started. 

“I am at 44 Crane Street,” she replied, with 
the ghost of asmile, and hurried out of the shop. 
“Poor thing! I wonder what the matter is?” 
queried Kate. “What did you say that made 
her start so?” But Lute kept her own counsel. 
That night Lute went to 44 Crane Street. She 
was ushered into one of the smallest, poorest 
rooms of a great boarding-house. The stranger 
came to the door, looking absolutely blue and 
pinched. At first she was reserved. 

On the table stood a pitcher of water, and 
there were crumbs, as if crackers had been eaten 
upon the waiter on which it rested. It was not 
long before Kate won the poor girl’s confidence. 
It was a pitiful story that she told. There are 
many such instances that the world knows noth- 
ing of. 


It was. 


turn. 


“Fave you no relatives ?” 


“None that I know. 


asked Lute. 


spoke of any of them. 


reduced almost to desperation. 


ving. 

Lute was prepared for this. 
tle basket in her hand, and took from it som« 
tea. 
she said, ‘or to eat it before me. 
first came into the store I became interested i 
you, and [am glad you did not sell your hair te 


tomer, not a cent less. 


than that. Wait till to-morrow. I will cal 





Sve you near what it’s worth, or any one else 


It seemed that her mother had lately died in a 
neighboring town; that her father and mother 
had led a terrible life on account of the profliga- 
cy of the former, and that to escape from his 
vileness and the companions he brought to the 
house, the poor, sensitivg girl had left her home, 
determined, as she said, to die, rather than re- 


Once her father had been kind and affection- 
ate, but had become a slave to his low appetites. 


My mother offended her 
family deeply by her marriage, and she never 
I frankly confess to you 
that I don’t know what to do. I know very little 
about work. Iam in debt for this room, and am 
O, I don’t know 
what I might not have done; but I prayed that 
God would raise me up a friend, that I might do 
nothing rash or wicked, and He has answered 
my prayer; I will never doubt Him again. You 
don’t know how dreadful it is to be alone in a 
great city, without friends, and almost star- 


She lifted the lit- 
sandwiches, some fruit and a little bottle of cold 


“Now you must not be too proud to take this,”’ 
When you 
i| “EI guess it wonld—we'll see!” and so it was 
laid aside, and other garments were held up, un- 
til the pile accumulated to quite large propor- 
When the cleaning was all over, and or- 
der restored, and the house-warming celebrated, 
the question came up as to what should be done 


Le Mier for the mean price he offered, when he 
would have charged fifty dollars for it to a cus- 
God certainly has sent 
me here, and I am sure I can do better for you 


Straight to Mrs. Loomis went Lute that night, 
and told her the poor girl’s story. The old lady 
was interested. 

“Bring her here to-morrow evening,” 
said. 

When the young girl appeared she adjusted 
her glasses, and the first words she said, were,— 
“Youre the living image of a sister I had. 
What’s your name?” 

When she was answered, she seemed for a mo- 
ment overcome with emotion. 

“We treated poar Em shamefully,” she said; 
“but then she married a brute. Come child, lay 
off your hat. I wanted a companion to go to 
Europe with me, and I think you’ll do; only you 
shall go as my daughter. There, there, don’t 
ery. Lute, dear, send my curls home in a new 
box; I broke the other.” 

So the stranger went with good Mrs. Loomis, 
and on the steamer’s books was entered, “Mrs. 
Loomis and daughter.” 

Kind-hearted, practical Lute! Her modesty 
would protest against this public exhibition of 
her thoughtful, generous act, did she know that 
Thad given it; but the lesson it teaches is too 
important to be lost—and that is, that there is 
no station in life in which opportunities for do- 
ing good to others may not be found, and used 
to save from sorrow,—perhaps from worse than 
death. 


she 


——__ +o 


For the Companion. 


WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE OLD 
DRESSES. 


By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 


There was a great cleaning up at Aunt Hul- 
dah’s, as there always was once a year. It was 
an occasion that Aunt Huldah’s partner looked 
forward to as the bane of his life. 
For his part he had never seen a speck of dirt 
in the house since he was marricd. It would be 
a relief to him if he could, for he has to stand 
five full minutes by the dial, scraping his fect on 
the door mat before he can be allowed to enter 
the kitchen. This is why he sits in the wood- 
shed most of the summer evenings. IIe says it 
is too much trouble to clean his boots. 
But this has nothing to do with our story. To 
begin again, Aunt Huldah had raised a large 
family of children, beside having had an over- 
sight of all the neighbors’, 
women who have large fanilies ‘are more benev- 
olent than women with small ones. This, per- 
haps, was why our friend was called Aunt Hul- 
dah, by us all; and if she loved us in her benev- 
olent way, we returned the affection with all the 
childish warmth we were capable of. 
After the yearly cleaning up, there was a dis- 
tribution of cast-off garments, right and left. 
The miscrable little Dikes, that might be known 
anywhere by their purple fect and ankles, were 
sure to-be parading shoes and woollen goods, 
and the Skimpscs were as ccrtain of dresses and 
shawls, as if their ship had come in from sca. 
The particular cleaning up to which this chap- 
ter refers, was on the occasion of the youngest 
child putting on long clothes. It was a solemn 
event for Aunt Huldah, whose blue eyes grew 
misty every time she thought she had lost her 
baby, a loss she did not sustain, until the juve- 
nile’s fect rested upon the floor when she sat in 
her mother’s lap. This was Aunt Huldah’s data 
for giving the children up to womanhood. 
As may be supposed, there were more odds 
and ends to be given away this year than usual. 
There was no longer any youngest to inherit the 
cast-off garments, and there was a clean sweep 
made from cellar to attic. 
Old cloaks that had hung on pegs in dark 
closets; dresses too good to be given away; skirts 
that had plenty in them for the baby; bonnets 
and hoods that represented the fashions of many 


posal. 


the sleeves inside out. 
to make Jeff a pair of pants.” 

“Nonsense, mother! 
beyond homespun. 
cried Emma. 


broke once in weaving.” 
for somebody ?” 
) 


tions. 


1 


with all the old dresses. 


I have observed that | 


years, were all brought out into the yard to be 
ventilated, and held up for discussion and dis- 


“Now that’s areal nice cloak,” cried Aunt 
Huldah, holding up the garment and turning 
“There’s enough in that 


You know Jeff has got 
He wouldn’t look at them,” 


“Well, I don’t suppose he would; but that 
, | wool was from the finest we ever raised, and the 


thread was so strong, the weaver said it never 


“Wouldn’t it make a nice cloak just as it is, 


Points Mission in New York?” asked pretty Ro- 
sa Lee, who had just returned from the city, 
where she had been to see the bright faces, that 
make one’s heart so glad and sorry, in the mis- 
sion. 

“I don’t suppose they would look at them, 
though there’s a deal of wear in them yet,” Aunt 
Huldah said. “Those city people are so airish, 
too.” 
“But you know at the Five Points they ask for 
just such garments. as these. They keep parties 
on purpose to make over the clothes, and repair 
the broken shoes, and they are grateful for any 
thing they can use. And O if you could see the 
pitiful looking children that they pick up in the 
streets, you would be so glad to do something 
for them!” 

“Glad! I guess I should be glad. Bless their 
dear hearts! If I only had a half«lozen of them 
to take Emma’s place, wouldn’t they be a bless- 
ing to me!” 

“It would be the nicest thing we could do. 
Beside, you are going to the city to visit your 
sons there, and you would take such satisfaction 
in thinking you had done something for the mis- 
sion, when you go to see it—and of course you 
will go to sce’ it—everybody does, that has a 
heart in them!” 

“ve a good mind to,” Aunt Iluldah said, 
looking toward the youngest. 

“Yes, do, ma; we'll do them up nice, and when 
Jeff comes home he. can take them back with 
him.” 

Rosa Lee laughed a little ina sly way. She 
knew just what a jaunty young fellow Jeff had 
become. He was not the young man to travel 
with old clo’s. 

“If you will let me help you, Aunt Huldah,” 
Rosa said, wishing to spare Jeff's pride, “we will 
box them up and send them by express. I will 
see to all that myself, and write a note for you, 
and you may be sure they will be as grateful as 
grateful can be.” 

So the garments were all made tidy, and the 
corner grocer furnished a box, and Rosa came 
tripping in, one morning, with a delicately writ- 
ten note, which she offered for Aunt THuldah’s 
approval, before it was sent. 

“La me!” said Aunt Huldah, wiping her 
hands on her apron, and taking it daintily in the 
tips of her fingers, “I guess if ever they see me 
there, they’ll know pretty quick that I didn’t 
write this!” And she lauzhed such a good-na- 
tured lauch, shaking all over, like her delicious 
home-made jelly. 

The box was sent, and in due time a very 
handsome letter of acknowledgment reached 
Aunt Huldah., From that day she felt that she 
had an individual interest in the Five Points, 
and that it was necessary to her happiness to 
Visit that institution. 

So, after the apples had been dried, and the 
apple sauce made, and the pickles, and preserves, 
and farmer-fixings scen to, in the early winter 
Aunt Iluldah bought her a plum-colored velvet 
bonnet, and started, with her husband, to spend 
aweck in New York city. 

Nothing but Aunt Huldah’s own language can 
convey an idea of what followed, and this was 
how she told it to Rosa Lee, after her return: 

“The minute we got rested, says [to Jeff, ‘I 
want to go to the Five Pints, the first thing.’ 

“TTave you got any friends there?’ says Jeff. 

“«T guess they have heard of me,’ says I. 
‘The superintendent gave me a special invitation, 
if ever I came to New York city, to be sure and 
call on him.’ Goodness! I wish you had scen 
Jeff open his eyes. 

“Well, we sct off for the Five Pints—Jeff along 
with us—and I took a few things in my bag to 
give any little child [ took a fancy to. It wasn’t 
such a dreadful looking strect, after all, and to 
look at the building you wouldn’t think it need- 
ed old clothes—now would you? 

“T couldn’t help feeling a good deal dashed, 
but Jeff, he walked right up stairs as if he was 
at home. The minute we came in sight, a gen- 
tleman beckoned us to come right along, and 
he looked so glad to sce us, I thought he must 
be the one that wrote the letter—but le wasn’t. 

“The hall was pretty large and almost filled 
with people, but the children hadn’t come in. 
Now I hadn’t said any thing to Jeff about the 
box, hecause I didn’t know how he would take 
it; and then, again, I wanted to see if the things 
had been used, before I told him. 

“Pretty soon we heard a tramp, tramp, tramp, 
and the girls came in, two by Avo, and marched 
up to their seats. As truc as you live, the very 
first girl T set eyes on, had on that red thibet 
dress that ran through our whole family. You 
see I knew it, because it had turned such a pecu- 
liar shade of red, by being washed so often. 
They had ripped it, and turned it, and trimmed 
it with black braid! And then such a pretty 
virlas had iton! Soon as I had time to think, 








. | again on my way down town in the morning. 





” 


“How would it do to send them to the Five 


I nudged pa. SaysI, ‘Do you see that red dress? 
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That is the one your sister Jane sent Matilda, 
twenty years ago!’ 

“ *You don’t say!’ cried pa. 

“Just then Jeff whispered to me,—‘Look at 
that miss in front of us. Don’t she look as sis- 
ter Emma did at her age?’ 

“I bust right out laughing. Says I, ‘It’s the 
dress, Jeff—that’s the very dress Emma used to 
wear, that you admired so.’ 

“*How came it on her, then?’ says Jeff. 

“Well, I sce about every thing I sent, all made 
over as nice as could be. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved there had been so much value in them, 
though I wouldn’t have sent them, you know, if 
I had not known they were good for something! 

“When the girls were all seated, the boys came 
tramping in. Sakes alive! Didn’t I wish they 
were all mine! One bright-eyed little fellow 
turned his cyes toward us, and looked as if he 
would snicker right out. 

“ ‘Ma,’ whispered Jeff, ‘that fellow’s got ona 
suit that puts me in mind of the old family cloak 
that we used to wear rainy days!’ 

“ T shouldn’t wonder,’ says I, with a wink to 
pa—and you never see aman so tickled as he 
was in all your life. Ie knewed it the very first 
glance. 

“*And look here, ma, there’s another, rigged 
out in my butternut-colored Sunday suit,’ says 
Jeff. 

“T see as many as seven boys, all fixed up in 
my boy’s old clothes—nice warm suits, as good 
as anybody’s in the crowd. I tell you, I was 
glad enough to cry. 

“The children appeared beautiful! I couldn’t 
have answered the questions better myself! 
They sung and recited, and after that the super- 
intendent made some remarks, and that was the 
way I found out who had written me that letter. 

“He had a brother there that made some re- 
marks, too. Says he, standing up alongside the 
superintendent, ‘Which of us, do you think, is the 
best looking?’ The girls all cried out that the 
superintendent was; but the boys only laughed 
and looked stupid. ‘That’s the way with girls,’ 
says I,'to Jeff; ‘they arc always the quickest wit- 
ted.’ F 


“After it was all over, we stood round kind of 


looking at things, when the superintendent 
came right up to us, and appeared to be very 
glad to see us. Jeff began to open his eyes when 
he see us shaking hands. 

“Says pa, ‘This is the lady that sent you a box 
of stuff from our place.’ 

“From what town did you say, sir?’ 

“From Pemberton,’ says pa. 

“Indeed! says the gentleman, holding out his 
hand again. ‘It was the most beautiful box we 
have ‘received this long time, and I should not 
be surprised if some of our children had the gar- 
ments on to-day.’ 

“‘T reckoned thirteen,’ says I, ‘that I could 
swear to; for we wore them off and on twenty 
odd years!’ 

“The superintendent and Jeff exchanged 
smiles, and Jeff cried out, ‘So that is how my 
butternut breeches came here, is it?’ 

“Then the superintendent introduced us to 
the matron, a charming, pleasant lady, and they 
showed us the rooms, and the paintings and 
drawings the children had done, and gave us 
some tracts, and, and’’——- 

Here, fortunately, dear Aunt Huldah had to 
stop to take breath. 

Pretty Rosa Lec, who had been there and seen 
it all, and knew just how handsome Jeff looked 
sitting by his mother’s side, had listened to her 
homely description with glowing cheeks, if not 
with moistened eyes. 

“Tam sure, Aunt Huldah, the visit did your 
soul good, as it did mine. I cannot spend mon- 
ey foolishly, now, as I used to once, for those 
dear young faces come up before me, and I 
think how many more there are to be gathered 
in and saved. I wish every woman in the land 
could visit the Five Points—I do, indeed.’’ 

Aunt Huldah began to sob, holding her apron 
to her face. 


“You see, dear, we can’t go there without be- 
ing made better by it. We see what a little can 
do, when we look into the faces of them children. 
I think the sewing circle will consider the pro- 
priety of making up a box occasionally; and 
now that you and I have contributed once, we 
shall not rest unless we contribute often.” 

Aunt Huldah wiped her eyes and tried to an- 
swer something al@ut its being more blessed to 
trive than to reevive. 

When Rosa Lee went to reside in the city as 
Jeif’s wife, she did not forget the poor children 
there. 

To be sure Aunt Huldah never has had such 
another house-cleaning, and never will; but she 
manages to forward something to the mission 
every year, 

The Dikes and Skimpses had improved their 


condition at last accounts, but Aunt Huldah has 
found other Dikes and other Skimpses in herown 
village, for whom she generously provides. 
a eee 
POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 
BY ADDISON ALEXANDER, D. D. 


[This m is remarkable as a specimen of what 
may be one in vigorous, forcible writing, using only 
words of one syllable :} 


Think not that strength lies in the big, round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend! There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 


Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 
shine— 
Light but not heat—a flash but not a blaze! 


——_+or——_—_——- 

THE BIRD-KILLING SPIDERS. 

Tropical America has a great many disagreea- 
ble insects and reptiles, but none among them 
excite more repugnance than the huge hairy 
spiders. There are several distinct species, each 
with different habits, and forgetting this fact, 
some writers have doubted whether any of them 
prey upon birds. 

In their modes of life these spiders are some of 
them active during the day, others at night. 
One species fixes its den under the tiles of houses. 
It spins a muslin-like web, so as to form a cham- 
ber, and there conceals itself to await its prey. 
| Itis a sooty, black color, with curious flesh-col- 
| ored palms, at the end of its long, shaggy feet. 


In expanse, it rarely exceeds five inches. 











The hairs on the bodies of the larger species 
that are found on trees, are coarse and bristly, 
and cause painful irritation if they come in con- 
tact with the skin. Sometimes festering sores 
appear on the body if a person incautiously 
touches himself, after handling one of these re- 
pulsive animals. 

The bird-catching spider lives on trees. It 
forms its chamber in any natural crevice in the 
trunks, and weavegover the opening its dingy- 
white web. The color of the spider is a dull, 
reddish brown. It covers an expanse as it crawls 
of about seven inches,—and is a disgusting, 
formidable-looking creature. Mr. Bates, the nat- 
uralist, states that he saw a huge insect of this 
species in the great forest that lines the banks of 
the river Tocantins, watching two dead birds, 
that it had killed. One of the birds was be- 
neath its body, smeared with a filthy liquor ex- 
uded by the monster; the other was a few inches 
away, entangled in portions of the spider’s web. 
There had evidently been quite a severe struggle 
between the hairy insect and its prey. 

a we 
ALL IN ONE WORD. 

A minister had a bright little boy who used to 
get very tired of sitting still in church. He 
once proposed staying at home, “because he 
knew every thing in the Bible and couldn’t be 
teached no more,” but his father smiled and 


said,— 





“Then you must go to set a good example, 
Jamie.” 

And so Jamie had still to go and still to sit, 
too. One warm Sunday afternoon, as he trudged 
along by his father’s side, he drew a sigh of 
some size and said,— 


“It’s pretty hot to-day, papa. If I was you, 


I'd preach awful short this afternoon!’ 
“1 think I shall, Jamic,’’ replied his father. 











“Papa, don’t ‘Gospel’ mean all the good there 
is in the Bible, put together?” 

“Yes, my son; I think that is a good defini- 
tion of ‘Gospel.’ ”’ 

“Then, papa, why can’t you just say ‘Gospel, 
amen’? That would be preaching all there is, 
without tiring folks to death.” 

Well, if preaching and praying were a mere 
form, it would do to squeeze them into a nut- 
shell, in this way. But they are not mere forms, 
We need all the preaching we get to remind us 
of our daily duties, and far more praying for Di- 
vine help to do them. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE ABBEY. 
Letter from London. 

I have been, for the second time, to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Yesterday was Sunday, and papa and I were 
late, but the verger of the abbey, seeing such a 
clerical looking gentleman, Prayer Book in hand, 
and so demure and church-going-looking a 
young lady, had the grace to lead us away from 
the splendid west transept, into the middle of 
the great church, and he gave us one of the best 
pews there, 

We sat opposite the choir boys, who looked 
very interesting in their white suits, and sang 
delightfully. One little fellow—he could not 
have been more than fourteen—who led in the 
soprano, sang like an angel; ay, and looked like 
one inspired. I dare say at ordinary times, he 
may be a very common-place little Johnny or 
Sammy, but the music seemed to fill every line 
of his face with a certain splendor. 

It is useless for me to attempt any description 
of Westminster Abbey, unless I devote sev- 
eral dozen pages to the purpose, and copy the 
guide-book. There is so much to interest, in the 
sublimity and delicacy of the slender-looking 
arches that spring up far, far above, and look 
almost ethereal in the red and gold light of the 
great rose-window; in the monuments on every 
hand, so majestic and suggestive of kingly 
tombs and kingly coronations; in the wonderful 
poets’ corner, where one might wander all day 
and yet feel at night but half satisfied, coinz 
back again to the calm face of Shakespeare; in 
the epitaphs written by the best talent of Eng- 
land, and in scores of other inspiring objects. 

Who Sleep there. 

The very pavement is sacred, for beneath it 
sleeps many a form whose presence once made 
the light and glory of England’s finest society. 

Ben Johnson sleeps there, and Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay, and Dr. Jolinson, and dozens 
of celebrities of whom we read with rare delight. 

We saw the monument of Major John Andre, 
of whose fate every body speaks regretfully; 
William Congreve, the great dramatist, and Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress, who queried in her last 
hour whether they should bury her in woollen 
or linen, and who wished her maid Betty to put 
a little rouge on her cheeks, that she might not 
look frightful after death. 

The chapel of Henry VII. is one of the finest, 
indeed the very finest—what shall I call it— 
sepulchre in the Abbey. Every thing about it, 
from the elaborately carved doors to the ceiling, 
is perfect. The sides of the wall are filled with 
banners, and under the banners are the oaken 
seats in which the Knights of the Bath used to 
be installed. 

Henry and his Queen Elizabeth of York, lie 
there, and Edward VI. * 

In the middle of the chapel lies the mother of 
Darnley, who married Mary, Queen of Scotts. 
Next to her, lies the recumbent figure of Mary 





herself. I looked at the royal effigy with feel- 
ings I cannot describe. She is not beautiful in 
marble. The features are worn and thin, the 


hands meekly folded, the form slender and deli- 

cately moulded. No matter what is said of Ma- 

ry, to blame her, there springs up a feeling of 

pity in every breast at the mention of her name. 
Manners of Visitors. 

It was curious to note the manner of the vari- 
ous sight-secers. Onc lady, dressed in mourning, 
with a little child at her side, wept as she stood 
there, and the little girl looked up at her mother 
with wonder, her lip curling and almost ready to 
cry herself. 

Another was busy. sketching the outlines of 
the form with studious accuracy. An old man 
peered into her face as if secking for some de- 
fect, and then hummed and shook his head. I 
would have given a good deal to read his 
thoughts just then. A young boy walked round 
and round, and acted exactly as if he would like 
to poke the figure to see if it would move, while 
another glanced at it hastily, and with knit brow 
turned away. 

Two Famous Queens. 

Over on the other side, in the north aisle, lies 

the recumbent figure of England’s greatest 





queen, the stately, but jealous and egotisticg 
Elizabeth. Here they are, almost side by side, 
the murdered and the murderer—two famongs 
queens, 

Very different is her effigy from that of Ma. 
ry. The nose is painfully aquiline, the broy 
too firm, the mouth resentful. I wonder if it js 
a good likeness. The ruff, the thin, long fip. 
gers, the exquisite stillness of the figure, are 
wonderful. She looks as if she slept; not as if 
she was dead. If only she had pardoned Mary, 
she would have added a great and crowning glo. 
ry to her life; but she never forgave. 

“Hard woman that,” said the old man, who 
seemed to be looking for defects. ‘Cruel faco— 
unhappy cranial development.” 


Other Objects of Interest. 

There is another beautiful monument here, 
the two baby daughters of James I. ‘They look 
so cunning!” said the lietle girl who came with 
the lady in mourning; and so they did. Bothlie 
quaintly dressed, in an old, old fashion, in a 
broad cradle, canopied, their little cherub faces 
side by side. They never knew life’s troubles, 
royally born though they were. The pretty 
things went soon to sleep, and there they lic in 
fixed and dreamless slumber. 

The verger, an old gray man in black, hurried 
us through most indecently, considering that he 
had been paid for the service. On many of the 
most beautifyl monuments we could but cast 
one hasty glance. The lovely figure of Lady 
Catharine Walpole, mother of the great Horace; 
and not far from there—I really felt a little 
creeping chill asI gazed at it—in a little sarcoph- 
azus of marble, Edward V. and his baby broth- 
er Richard, Duke of York, murdered in the tower 
by the cruel Richard III. 

Near by, lies John Addison, who, great by 
right of his genius, married 2 countess, and per- 
haps the latter is the reason why he is buried 
there. 

And standing in the midst of these cold mar. 
bles, the thought came upon me,— 

“These dead people have all lived. Suppose 
they could start from their tombs, what a dread 
and wonderful company we should see!’’ 

We next visited the chapel of Edward the Con- 
fessor, dead eight hundred years—think of that. 
I believe he was a good king—but I have forgot- 
ten. In this chapel lics Elizabeth Tudor—the 
very name is imposing—one of the proudest 
faces Lever saw. She was the second sister of 
Henry VIII., and in strange contrast to her mas- 
culine beauty is an exquisite figure of Eleanor 
of Castile. 

Do you remember the sweet story of her devo- 
tion? it may or may not be true, but I love to 
think it is; that she sucked the venom from the 
poisoned wound of her husband. 

But time would fail me to tell of the notabili- 
ties that crowd this wonderful Westminster. Out 
side the throngs were hurrying by, but we for- 
got them. We stood in a great city of the dead. 
Ashes that once played wenderful parts in this 
world’s history, were under our feet, and on every 
side. The sun did not brighten these chill, dark 
places, there was no sign of life, only the few 
people crawling round from monument to mon- 
ument, and the old ghost of a verger, who grew 
nervous and kept poking us, to indicate that we 
were staying too long. 

And when we did enter the bright, busy streets 
again, how curious was the contrast! Every- 
where living faces, motion, smiles, hurry, busi- 
ness. We felt as if we had been in a city of the 
past, and so indeed we had. 

That night I could not sleep, or if I caught 4 
“cat nap,” forthwith I saw Elizabcth’s Roman 
nose, or the two little marble babies sleeping in 
dust, (I tried te wipe some off, but it seemed 
plastered on,) or the mournful features of Mary, 
the Scottish queen. ALICE. 


THE RED LIGHT PUT OUT. 

The revolutionists of Paris—called the Reds— 
whose conduct has brought so much misery 
upon that city, and added so greatly to the evil 
condition of France, have at last been over 
thrown, after having maintained anarchy about 
two months. 

The existence in Paris of the “Commune,” 4s 
it was called, dated from the 20th of March, and 
it received its death-blow on the 21st of May. 
It grew out of the want of proper action on the 
part of the regular French government, which 
has proved itself to be weak and inefficient. 

When the armistice was made with the Ger- 
mans, last January, it was provided that a French 
National Assembly should be chosen, Such an 
Assembly was chosen, and met, and became the 
government of France. It made peace with Ger 
many,—and, after the Germans had marched 
into Paris, on the 3d of March, and then marched 
out, control of that city passed into its hands. 
Had a vigorous use been made of the authority 
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thus acquired, Paris would have remained quiet, 
and thousands of lives have been saved, and the 
destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty have been prevented. 

Unfortunately, the government showed no en- 
ergy, and did not occupy forts that were at its 
command near Paris; and while this encouraged 
the disorderly classes, other Parisians were made 
angry because the Assembly decided to hold its 
sittings at Versailles, and not in the capital. 

At Montmartre there were more than four 
hundred pieces of cannon, which were allowed 
torentain in the hands of the disorderly class, 
and when, too late, attempts were made to re- 
move them, an outbreak took place, and the re- 
pellion began. _ 

Leaders of the rebels soon appeared, and a 
sort of government was formed, which took pos- 
gssion of the forts that the regular government 
had neglected to garrison. An official Journal 
was issued on the 20th of March, from which time 
the Commune’s brief life is dated. 

Commune is a French word that means com- 
munity, or inhabitants, but it is used in the 
sense of a town or a city that manages its own 
affairs. The word was of weight in the middle 
ages, when liberty began its existence in the 
communes. 

* A vote was taken in Paris on the 26th of 
March, establishing the new order of things,— 
—but only 200,000 persons voted, though there 
are five hundred thousand voters there. 

For two months a bloody struggle was carried 
on. The Versailles government waked up too 
late to prevent war, and it did not wage it with 
sufficient energy when it had to admitits exist- 
ence. s 

M. Thiers, who is at the head of the Versailles 
government, wished to carry on hostilities so as 
not to injure the good people in Paris,—and, thus 
acting, he did little harm to the bad people there. 
The loss of life was very great, nevertheless, on 
both sides, without bringing the war to an ap- 
parent close. 

The Reds, or Communists, did a great deal in 
the way of destroying monuments, and other 
public works. They overthrew the Column in 
the Place Vendome, which had been finished in 
1810,in honor of the war of 1805, in which the 
French defeated both the Austrians and the Rus- 
sians. They sct fire to palaces, and behaved like 
vandals. 

Atlength the Versailles government begarf to 
act vigorously, fearing that the Germans would 
interpose. 

On the 2ist of May they attacked the Reds, 
and for some days there was very hard fighting 


in Paris, which was not subdued till the 24th. 4 


There was much loss of life, and great destruc- 
tion of property, on those days. The Reds kin- 
died fires, and destroyed buildings that are fa- 
mous in history. But for this, their foes are 
nearly as much to blame as they were; for it 
was only the lack of exertion on the part of the 
Thiers party that gave the Communists power, 
and then allowed them to hold it. 

——_+oo—__—_—_—<—- 
A GREAT LOSS. 

A Protestant Irish girl had been somewhat in- 
structed in the Scriptures at home, and was 
much interested in the teachings she received at 
aSunday school in this country. One day the 
class were studying the life of St. Paul, when 
she surprised them all by asking,— 

“And where do Paul preach now, ma’am ?” 

“O Mary, Paul’s dead,” replied the teacher. 

“Paul’s dead! Is he indade? Will thin, that’s 
4 great loss! Sure, I’d expicted to hear him 
preach some day, when I ot to this country; O, 
I'm just raal disappinted!” 


It would indeed be a pleasure to hear the 


great Apostle preach, but of him more than any 


other mortal it may be said, that “Being dead he 


yet speaketh.” a 


The case with hlm is just the opposite to that 
“Are you 


of the Irishman who fell off a cliff. 
kilt at all, Pat?” cried his companion. “No,” 


replied Pat, in a loud voice, “I’m not dead, but 


spacheless.”’ 


— 





JUMPING ON AND OFF CARS. 


When young people will not take proper care 
of themselves the law has to do it for them. We 
are glad to know that some States have fixed a 
Penalty to the hanging about railroad cars by 
boys who do not seem to know what their lives 


are worth: 


_A bill was passed by the last Legislature of 
New York, making it a misdemeanor for boys 
ump upon railroad trains, whether passenyer 

‘ight, punishable with a fine of not less than 
five dollars, and in case of a refusal to pay a fine, 


to 
cr 


With imprisonment. 


the 
Man 
With 


ere should be such a law in every State in 
Union, and it should be strictly enforced. 
y of the country railroad stations are infest- 
gangs of boys who amuse themselves in 


ploits of jumping on and off of trains in motion, 
and itis wonderful that the number of fatal acci- 
dents from this cause is not much greater than 
it is. 

In the western part of Pennsylvania, about a 
year ago, an engineer gave a youngster a sound 
and well-deserved cuffing for persisting in thus 
endangering his life after repeated warnings. 
The boy’s father prosecuted the engincer, and 
succeeded in having him fined. When, about 
six weeks afterward, the lad had both of his legs 
taken off by falling under a train, the sympathy 
— upon the afflicted parents was not ex- 
cessive. 





CUTTING FLOWERS. 
Why, any body can do that! Yes; but not in 
the best way. There is a time for every thing, 
and a right and wrong way of doing every thing. 
It is well to know both, even in so simple a mut- 
ter as cutting a few flowers. 
Always choose the evening, or a cloudy after- 
noon, as the time for cutting flowers. Just be- 
fore sunset is the best hour. Then the night is 
coming, and the plants are sleepy. They are 
preparing to rest, and the sap is not flowing 
through their veins. The portion of the plant 
that is removed is then dormant. The streams 
of sap that flow through its stem are nearly at 
rest. The result is it does not wilt after it is cut. 
When the sap is flowing, every leaf and petal is 
calling for more sap, and not finding a supply, 
they fade quickly away. 
As soon as a flower is cut, remove all the 
leaves except those just -about the bud or blos- 
som. The leaves are of no further use, and 
should be taken off. As soon as the cut piece is 
‘putinto the light again it will begin to grow. 
The leaves will call for more sap. As we cannot 
give it them we put the stem in water. This 
takes the place of the sap, and for a time the cut 
piece lives upon it. It would live a long time if 
the water contained food for it. As it does not, 
the piece finally dies, in spite of all we can do. 
Nothing can long live on water alone. 
Next, as to the stems. Cut them as long as 
you can, and do not take more than one flower 
or bud. If you pick a carnation, and with it 
several unopened buds, you will lose them. 
Finally you must remember that the more flow- 
ers you cut the more you will have. 


eo. 
LITTLE GIRLS LOST ON THE PRAIRIE, 
The sad event recorded below happened in the 


vicinity of Council Bluffs. Nothing could be 
agit hitiful than two helpless little children 
andering on one of those great wastes of level 
landso common in the West, not knowing where 
they are. A Western paper, the Nonpareil, says: 


Twolittle girls, named Robinson, aged respect- 
pively nine’ and eleven years, were lost on the 
prairie, and one, if not both, died of exposure in 
the storm. e 
They. wére. allowed to go upon a visit to the 
house of a neighbor, distant about a mile. Thev 
remained there until evening and then started to 
return. The storm had commenced, but no ap- 
prehensions were felt as to their safety. As 
they journeved on, however, they lost their way, 
and wandered over the country in all that terri- 
ble uproar of the elements, far into the night. 
At last one of them, the younvest, overcome 
with cold and fatigue, and unable to proceed, 
lay down and shortly died. Her sister, benumbed 
and wild with grief and terror. stayed near her 
body for a length of time, and then,in an al- 
most dying condition, endeavored to find the 
track again. 

She roamed about in this way several hours, 
until at davbreak, on Monday morning, she 
found herself nearhome. She reached the house 
and told what had happened, when a party was 
immediately dispatched in search of the other 
little girl’s remains. 

‘They were found at a comparatively short dis- 
tance and broughtin. It is since reported that 
the eldest girl has died of the effects of the night’s 
event. 





A FOOLISH COOPER. 

A musk-rat flooded a town once by digging a 
hole in the banking of a canal, but a man ought 
to have known better than to trifle in that way 
with the mighty “Father of Waters :” 
The great crevasse in the Mississippi levee at 
Bonnet Carre was caused, it seems, by the stu- 
idity of a cooper, whose shop stood on the 
evee, which is there twelve feet hich or more. 
This luckless cooper had cut a gap throuch the 
levee to serve as a roadway for his convenience. 


his road the imbecile set up a board edyewise to 
stop the waters of the Mississippi, thus affording 
a close parallel to that ideal simpleton of the rhet- 
oricians, who would dam the current of the Nile 
with bulrushes. This measure of defence was 
as successful as could have been expected. Af- 
terward he and his neighbors undertook to bar- 


through the gap. 








trying to outdo each other in their foolhardy ex- 


When he found the water rising to the level of 


ricade the crevasse with an old fiat boat; but 
while they were discussing about the best man- 
ner of placing it, the river took the matter into 
its own hands and sent the flat-boat whirling 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property were destroyed by the flood, and there 
was no help for it till the water in the river low- 
ered. All this loss through the thoughtlessness 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..............+... $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... $100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present .............. $25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach.................- $12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. 12. 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .@3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 


- 
As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the CoMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8S. D. 
& W.H. Suit, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities, 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the SEv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or ComMIssions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PREsenT—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $% 6O, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for 83 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





of one man. 











WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 
We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
Take first, a grain y wre common, 
And then find a defence; 
Then tell what town in England 
The union represents, HAvurTboy, 


Ever running on my race, 

Never staying at one place; 
Through the world I make my tour 
Everywhere at the same hour. 

If you please to spell my name, 
Back or forward ’tis the same, Cork. 
3. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A seaport town of Massachusetts, 
2. Part of the face. 
8. A weapon. 
The initials and finals give the name of a marine 
bird. N 





WILLY Wisp...’ 


ACROSTICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of eight letters. 
My 1, 7, 8 is pleasant to ride in. 
My 2, 1, 4 is found in a pack of cards,- 


My 3, 2,1, 4 isa drapery. 

My 4, 7, 8 is a part ofthe body. - 

My 5, 2, 8, 6 is a perfume. 

My 6,4, 4, 8 is an animal. 

My 7, 5, 6 is a conjunction. 

My 8, 4, 2, 6 is the way to get information. 

My whole numbers our days, HERBERT, 


6. 
A GRAMMATICAL SIX-WORD SQUARE, 
Composed entirely of Nouns, 


1. A country in Europe, 

2. Insurgents. 

8. The cap of state formerly worn by English kinga, 

4. A former Minister of Finance in France. . ad 

5. A classical proper name. 

6. A domestic animal that has wandered from its 
owner, L. B. H, 


Conundrums. 

What is the difference between an editor anda 
wife? One sets articles to rights, and the other 
writes articles to set. 

Why is the Gold Coast the best place to go to have 
your leg cutoff? You will find the negroes (knee 
grows) there. 

What is the best crow-nometer for early risers? 
Chanticleer. 

What is the difference between a bill sticker and a 
man who advertises patent pills? One is a bill poster, 
the other a pill boaster, 

What composer is the most noted of modern times? 
Chloroform. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Lute, Organ, Violin, Fife, Drum, Lyre. 

2. New-bury-port. 

8. The French Emperor had a collapse. 

Stab, Australia, Cormorant, Ostrich — Saco 


H. 
Teakettle. 


4. 
a 
6. Dartmouth College. 








sj “OUGH.” 

The six different pronunciations of the final 
syllable “ough,” which is such a terror to for- 
eigners, are all contained in the following sen- 
tence: 

“Though the tough cough and hiccough (hic- 
cup) plough me through.” 

The lines so often printed,— 

“Wife, make me some dumplings of dough,” &c., 
which profess to give all the sounds of the sylla- 
ble, do not contain the peculiar one found in 
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“hiccough.” 
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THE ROBIN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
‘Aud cruel in sport, ag boys will be, 
Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple tree. 
“Nay!” said the grandmother, “have you not heard, 
My poor bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 
“He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin; 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 
“My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


“Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth, 
“Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well! 

Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen tlie fires of hell. 


“Prayers of love like raindrops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear. to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do!” 
Atlantic for June. 


— +o 


HYGIENE. 

THE SCIENCE OF PRESERVING HMEALTH. 
The art of health! Say, would you know 
What laws to mind, what care bestow, 

To keep your system sound and clean, 
And so be happy? Learn Hygiene.* 

God governs all things by fixed laws; and He 
has so made our bodies, that any violation of 
the laws of health will injure us, and often pro- 
duce disease. Our lives may be shortened and 
made miserable by our ignorance and impru- 
dence. For this reason it is we should under- 
stand the laws of life and health, and obey them. 

For every sickness finds its cause 

In some abuse of Nature's laws. 

Learn then of sage experience 

To match these laws with common sense, 
And though you graduate at no college, 
You'll own one choicest kind of knowledge. 

We propose in a few brief articles to give a 
few hints on the structure of the human system. 
Our bodies chiefly consists of bones, cartilages, 
ligaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, blood 
vessels, nutrients, absorbents, and our various 
organs, as brain, heart, lungs, digestive organs, 
and our organs of sight, hearing, taste aad 
smell, We shall speak of the bones in our next. 
Frienp D, 


*This is properly a word of three syllables, but pro- 
nounced in two, Hy-geen, 


a 
TERRIBLE FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 

An officer on one of the ships of the United 
States Survey Service relates this instance of his 
own rashness and narrow escape with his life. 
He waded into the sea at Charlotte Harbor, Fla., 
to spear “stingarces,” a fish like a flounder, but 
with a curious, rat-like tail: 

I had started up a good sized stingaree, prob- 
ably about three feet in width to two in length, 
with a “beauty of a tail,” and soon the hunt be- 
came interesting. Twice had I pierced its body 
with the boat hook, and the water in the imme- 
diate neighborhood became dyed with blood. 

The shoals extend out nearly a mile in many 





places in Charlotte Harbor, and I, in my excite- 
ment, had waded out full half that distanee from 
the shore, and at least a mile away from my | 
men. The thought of danger never once en- | 
tered my head, although the harbor was full of 
sharks, mauy of them twelve to fifteen feet in } 
length: My feet and legs were bare, my trou 
sers being rolled up as high as possible. ButI 
had gone out some distance from that depth, the 
water being up to my waist, and not dreaming 
of peril, was bent upon the capture of the fish I 
was pursuing. 

Suddenly, but why, I could never comprehend, 
I turned my eyes from the stingaree and looked 
out into the harbor. I never saw that stinga- 
ree again, for my heart almost ceased to beat, 
as [ beheld a monstrous shark, that no doubt 
had seented the blood of the wounded fish, com- 
ing ina direct line for the place where I was 
standing. 

A feeling of horror pervaded me at once, Yow- 
erless, death-stricken it seemed, | gave one yell— 
Shark —and giving one desperate, ugonizing look 
toward my men a aimile away, | turned imy eyes, 
almost starting from their sockets, upon the 
n.onster from which Lexpeeted the most horri- 
ble death. 

The agony and mental torture of that fearful 
moment can never be described or forgotten; it 
mia! es me shudder now to reeallit. As the shark 
approached me he lessened his speed, evidently 
reconnoitring the position. His graceful evolu- 





tions; the perfect ease with which he glided 
through the water, the under jaw dropped just | 
cnough to disclose the glittering rows of teeth, | 
sharp as razors; the careless, lazy movement of | 
that powerful tail; and above all, the cold, hor- | 
rible glare of those small yellow eves, fascinated 
me with a deadly terror. 

In those short seconds T lived an age of horror. | 
To sce that ravenous demon sv leisurely conti- | 
dent of his power, and 1 almost powerless, waist 
deep in water, and no weapon of defence but a 
common boat hook. I seemed to shrink into 
nothingness, when compared to my enemy. 

He gave me but a few seconds to think or pre- 


pare for death, for quick as a cat he faced direct | 
for me, and seemed almost to spring clear from 

the water as he dived for my legs. I could searce- 

ly hold the boat hook in my trembling grasp, 

but as his body came within reach I struck at it 

with the enerzy and despair with which a drown- 

ing man would clutch at a straw. 

In a breath I committed my soul to God, and 
for the next few seconds became nearly uncon- 
scious. Whether the monster felt the point of 
my spear or not, of course I cannot tell; I pre- | 
sume, however, that he did, for he missed ime, | 
his ponderous jaws coming together with a rush 
and snap. 

Passing full around me, he dashed out into the | 
harbor azain, but not far, when he turned and | 
began the same manceuvres as before. My feel- | 
ings as he sprang for me, and the revulsion con- | 
sequent upon my unlooked for respite, seemed | 
to iuspire me with new courage, and I felt that | 
the cowardly monster might yet be balked of 
his prey. I gained an astonishing feeling of 
coolness and nerve, and determined to present a 
firm front when he attacked me again, which I 
knew he would. 

[ bean a retreat, stepping cautiously back- 
ward, with my eves fixed on the shark. Steal- 
ing a look toward the boat, I saw with joy that 
the men had got it off the beach and were man- 
ning the oars. That look nearly proved my 
last, for I had hardly turned toward the shark 
again before he was upon me. | cannot de- 
scribe minutely what occurred, for | was taken 
completely by surprise, and lost my wits as well 
as nerve. ITsaw the dull glare and ferocity of 
those terrible eyes, the almost white, shining 
surface of the belly as it was partially turned 
upwards, and the water dashed in my face, 

A deadly cold feeling went over me like an 
electric shock, as I felt the slimy body brushed 
my bare legs; something struck me on the chest, 
and, for an instant, l believe I became uncon- 
scions. The shark seemed to twist his body 
completely around me, the boat hook dropped 
from my hands, and I fell over the monster’s back, 
my feet and legs being thrown entirely out of 
the water as my head and body were wholly sub- 
merged, 

Nothing but an interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence saved my life, for the shark failed for the 
second time in catching me between his massive 
jaws. The water seemed to restore me a little. 
I scrambled to my feet, and, almost wild with 
terror, looked for the shark, and none can imaz- 
ine the joy I felt as I saw him swimming at full 
speed toward the entrance of the harbor. 

I turned my face to the shore and staggered 
along until within a few yards of the beach, 
when I was wholly overcome and swooned from 
the effects of the dreadful ordeal I had under- 
gone. Falling in water nearly two feet deep, 
and after such a remarkable escape érom a hor- 
rible death, | came within a hair’s breadth of 
drowning. The boat’s crew arrived not a sec- 
ond too soon, as it was over an hour before I 
was resuscitated, and then only after the most 
unwearied exertions. 





a 
WHERE ELIJAH WAS FED. 

The Sabbath School World has a long letter 
from a gentleman travelling in Palestine, de- 
scribing a journey north-cast from Jerusalem. 
We extract the portion which tells about the 
hiding-place of the great prophet: 

One of the most interesting points connected 
with this journey is the view it affords of “the 
brook Cherith,’ where the prophet Elijah was 
fed by ravens while the famine raved through the 
coasts of Isracl, as we read in 1 Kings 17: 
I had always pictured to mysclf a solitary, 
shady glen as the scene of that remarkable inci- 
dent in the prophet’s experience. 

Then my fancy has been wont to locate the 
man of God in his loneliness, seated beneath 
some sheltering tree, on the pleasant bank of 
some murmuring brook. But how different 
from all this was the actual reality as verified by 
the scene here presented! In the very wildest 
part of this wild rezion is a deep mountain 
yorge. 

On the opposite side of the gorge from where 
we stood, the mountain rose up almost perpen- 
dicularly for hundreds of feet. We approached 
the edge of the ravine and looked down. What 
ascene is there presented to the eve! Rugged, 
grand, gloomy, awful, it seemed like a fit hid- 
ing-place for such a prophetas Elijah, and must 
have been in striking harmony with the majes- 
tic sternness of his character. 

It was enough to make one’s head dizzy to 
gaze down that appalliug mountain chasm. The 
sides are almost sheer precipices of naked rock, 
occasionally pierced by grottoes, apparently in- 
accessible to any thing except the eagles that 
hover around them. And far down at the bot- 
tom of this ravine is a little thread of yreen 
skirting along where the brook flows by. And 
there it was that Elijah was hidden, while Ahab 


1—7. 


in his rave was seeking him throucl all the |’ 


coasts of Isracl, aid among all the neighboring 
natious, 
+. 

HOW A GOOD ACTION WAS REPAID. 

Nearly half a century ago, long before rail- 
roads were invented, a stage-coach used to run 
every day between Glasgow aud Greenock, in 
Scothind. One day a lady who was travelling 
in this coach, noticed a boy walking barefooted 
and looking very tired as he struggled to get 
along. She asked the coachman to take him up 
and vive him a seat, and she would pay for it. 

When they arrived at the inn at Greenock, 
which is a seaport town, she asked the boy what 
he had come there for. He said he wished to be 
a sailor, and hoped some of the captains would 
engage him. She gave him half-a-crown, wished 
him suceess, and told him to be a good bey, and 
try to love and serve God. 

After this twenty years passed away. One 





afternoon the coach was going along that same 


road, returning to Glasgow. Among the pas- 
sengers was a sea-captain. When they reached 
about the same spot just above referred to, the 
captain observed an old lady on the road, walk- 
ing very slowly, and looking very tired and 
weary. 

He asked the driver to put her in the coach, 
as there was an empty seat, and he would pay 
for her. Shortly after, as they were changing 
horses, all the passenzers got out except the 
captain and the old lady. 

As they were alone, the Jady thanked the cap- 
tain for his kindness in giving her a scat, as she 
Was unable to pay for one. He said he had al- 
ways felt a pity for poor tired foot-travellers, for 
twenty years ago, when he was a poor boy trav- 
elling on foot near this place, some kind-hearted 
lady ordered the couchman to take him up, and 
paid for his seat. 

“T remember that very well,” said she, “for I 
am that lady; but my condition is very much 
changed. Then I was very well off, but now I 
am reduced to poverty by the bad conduct of a 
prodigal son.” 

Then the captain shook hands with her, and 
said how glad he was to sce her. “I have been 
very successful,” said he, “and am now going 
home to live on my fortune; and now, my good 
friend, I will settle twenty-five pounds (i. e.,a 
hundred dollars) upon you every year, as long 
as you live.’ God paid her back again more 
than a hundred-fold what she gave in pity to 
that poor boy.—Dr. Newton’s “Best Loan.” 


+> 
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A LAWYER AMONG COWS. 

Squire Wick, a lawyer who fancies what he 
don't know is not worth knowing, and whose 
iome is not a thousand miles from the Pine Tree 
State, was a great favorite with the late Judge 
Cranch. Once visiting the judge, tlie latter in- 
vited him to walk over his farm. Among other 
places, they visited the barn-yard, and the squire 
was struck with admiration as he gazed upon 
the noble herd of cows which had just been driv- 
en up for milking. 

He talked as claborately of their good points 
as would a first-rate stock breeder, when the fact 
was, he knew next to nothing about stock, and 
some of the good points which he spoke of caused 
the jude a hearty laugh—in his sleeve. 

“Well,” said the judge, “‘which of the cows 
will vou take?” 

“Which will I take, your honor?” said the 
squire, not knowing the judze’s meaning. 

“Yes, which will you take? I am going to 
make you a present of one of them—which shall 
it be? 

“Really, your honor, this is unexpected; I will 
not object to the present, but had rather your 
honor would make the selection, as receivers 
should not be choosers.” 

“If you accept this present you must make the 
selection. Being a good judge ef stock, you will 
not be likely to cheat yourself.” And the ec- 
centric jude smiled to himself. 

The squire rubbed his gold-bowed spectacles, 
and began to view the cows with a critic’s pre- 
cision. After much scrutinizing, he said,— 

“LT apprehend, your honor, you would not like 
to part with that very fat, short-horned, thick- 
necked cow ?” 

“T have no choice; make your selection,” said 
the judge, his risib&s hardly controllable, 

“TI don’t want to rob you of your favorite cow, 
but if you have no choice, I should prefer the 
very fat one; she has many good points.” 

“No favorite—no robbery at all—the fat cow 
is yours—my man will drive her to your honse.”’ 

The delighted squire hastened home to inform 
his wife. In about an hour he saw the “fattest 
and the best cow in the villave,” a he styled 
her, driven into his yard, and dispatched ancero 
servant to milk her. Ina few minutes in came 
the girl, gigeling and laughing. Squire Wick 
knew something was wrong. There stood Di- 
nah, “round up” with laughter, the empty pail 
daneling by her side. \ 

“What is the matter, Dinah?” inquired the 
squire. 

“QO massa, for nuffin, only—ki ki ki, iii, he 
he he eee!” 

The squire looked at his wife—she-at him— 
then both at Dinah, who had settled down by 
the door, her face covered with her apron, and 
her langhing machinery shaking her sides ata 
tremendous rate. 

The squire became angry. 

“Dinah,” said he, at the top of his voice, “tell 
me what’s to pay, or I'll throw you out of the 
house.”’ 

Dinah rose and controlled herself long enough 
to say,— 

“© tor, massa, noflin, only dat cow of yourn’s 
agemman cow!” and then fell into another fit 
of laughter. 

If you know how a chopfallen man looks, a 
portrait of Squire Wick’s countenance would. be 
superfluous, 





Pa naneten ae 2 
GO TO SLEEP EARLY, 

Many children, instead of being plump and 
fresh as a peach, are as withered and wrinkled 
as last year’s apples, because they do not sleep 
enough. Some physicians think that the bones 
grow only during sleep. ‘This [ cannot say, cer- 
tainly; but Ido know that those little folks who 
sit up late at nights are usually nervous, weak, 
sinall, sickly. 

The reason you need wore sleep than your 
parents is, because you have to grow and they 
donot, ‘They ean use up the food they eat in 
thinking, talking and walkine, while you should 
save some of yours for growing. You ought to 
sleep a great deal; if you do not, vou will in ac- 
tivity consume all you eat, and have none, or 
not cnough, to grow with. 

Very few smart children excel, or even equal, 
other people when they grow up. Why is this? 
Because their heads, if not their bodies, are kept 
too busy; so that they cannot sleep, rest. and 
grow strong in body and brain. Now, when 


your mother says Susie, or Georgie, or whatever 
your name may be, it is time to go to bed, do 
not worry her by begging to sit up “just a little 
longer.” 

But hurry off to your chamber, remembering 
that you have a great deal of sleeping and grow. 
ing to do to make you a healthy, happy, uscful 
man or woman. 
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FALSE FINERY. 

Love of beauty is a fine and improving senti- 
ment, but captivity to sham, and a weakness for 
mere glitter, are very far in the opposite dirce- 
tion. Certain shops in our cities, and nearly all 
the strects, abound in showy exhibitions of 
cheap jewelry, now-a-days, and simple girls buy 
the tawdry things to an extent which is pitiable. 
The love of display and fondness for cress which 
are fostered by this false finery, destroy many a 
young girl’s innocence of soul and strength of 
character. The miss who escapes such vanity 
by having a sensible mother to teach her bet- 
ter (as in the following instance) is happy in- 
deed : 


My attention was called to the subject of 
“cheap jewelry,” by a short conversation I over- 
heard between two school girls, the other day, 
about twelve years of age. One of them was 
dressed very fashionably, with rufflés and trim- 
mings enough for a lady, long pendants hanging 
from her ears, and her collar ornamented with a 
highly-colored brooch; the other child was sim- 
ply dressed,—her only ornament a bow of plain 
ribbon under her chin. 

“Why don’t you wear jewelry, Lizzic?” said 
the most gayly-dressed of the two. “You would 
look very pretty with car-rings, and I never saw 
you even with a breast-pin on.” 

“My mother says she does not like to see little 
girls wear jewelry; and she would not be will- 
ing to allow me to waste money in buying it, 
either,” answered Lizzie. 

“Nonsense! they don’t cost much. I have 
seven sets; and some of them were only two shil- 
lings a sect; and half the people would not know 
but that they are real. [think we ought to look 
as pretty as we can.” 

“Mother says,” answered Lizzie, quictly, “that 
it is ‘acting a lie’ to wear ‘make believe things; 
and Ido not think you would like to have any 
one of your seven scts spoken of by their right 
names,—‘brass and glass,’—for they are nothing 
else,”’—American Messenger. 








— ie 
VICTORIA TAKING THE OATII. 


The inauguration of Queen Victoria has often 
been described, but the following is new. It is 
by Lord Broughton, and gives a very pleasant 
picture of the Princess Victoria as a young girl, 
and the scene when she took the oath as Queen, 
After.the Privy Council had named her as suc- 
cessor to his late majesty, the Princess was ad- 
mitted to the council chamber: 


Soon after she was seated Lord Melbourne 
stepped forward and presented her with a paper, 
from which she read her declaration. She went 
through this dificult task with the utmost grace 
and propricty; neither too timid nor too assured. 
Iler voice was rather subdued, but not faltering, 
pronouncing all the words clearly, and seeming 
to feel the sense of what she spoke. Every one 
appeared touched by her manner, particularly 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Melbourne. I 
saw some tears in the eyes of the latter. The 
only person who was rather more curious than 
affected was Lord Lyndhurst, who looked over 
her Majesty’s right shoulder as she-was reading, 
as if to see that she read all that was set down 
for her. After reading the declaration her Maj- 
esty took the usual oath, which was administer- 
ed to her by Mr. Charles Greville, clerk of the 
council, who, by the way, let the Prayer Book 
drop. The Queen then subscribed the oath, ands 
a duplicate of it for Scotland. She was desiz- 
nated in the beginning of the oath “Alexandrina 
Victoria,” but she signed herself ‘Victoria R.” 
Iler handwriting was good. Several of the coun- 
cil, Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of Cumberland 
and the Duke of Wellington, came to look at the 
signature, as if to discover what her accomplish- 
ments in that department were, 

-_-—_-—- +> ---——-- 
ANSWERED. 

An infidel travelling in the cars from Bulti- 
more to Philadelphia, some years back, insisted 
on arguing with the passengers that the Bible 
was alie. He said he could prove it by this one 
thing: That the Bible said God created man in 
Tlis moral image; and said he, ‘We do notsceit 
so. Therefore, 1 do not belicve the Bible.” _ 

At last he spoke to a man who said, “You 
ought to read further and learn the cause of 
their present state.” 

The intidel said, “No, that is far_enough to 
prove italic. We have nothing further to look 
at. 


At last he came to a man who said he thought 
the Deelaration of Independence the most foolish 
iustrumentin the world. 

The infidel said, “1 think it. is the wisest 
thing.” 

The man said, “I think it most foolish, be, 
cnuse it says tall men are born free and equal. 
Now we kuow that they are not born equal in 
size, weight, form or complexion.” : 

“Yes,” said the infidel, “but read on and it 
explains itself.” 

“No,” said the traveller, “you mast stop 
there! Iwill use your own arguments—disprore 
thet!” 

The poor man from that moment kept quiet, 
and was heard no more. The above was relat 








by a friend who was present, Jan, 12, 1852. 
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DAISY. 


Daisy is a chatterbox, 
Talks the whole day long; 

Fills the house from morn till night 
With her voice and song. 


Daisy is a busybody, 
Never still a minute; 

Neat and calm is Daisy’s home 
When she is not in it. 


Daisy is a little dancer, 
Skipping all the day; 

Thinks of Itttle in _ world, 
But her doll and play. 


Daisy is the greatest tease, 
Climbing every where; 

Stroking, patting mother’s face, 
Pulling down her hair. 


Daisy searches for her toy 
In papa’s great pocket; 

Frowns and shakes her little head 
When he has not got it. 


Daisy is the merry-maker 
Of her happy home; 
Strongest shadows fall upon it 
When she does not come. 


Daisy is not like her namesake 
In the meadows green; 

But she is the dearest Daisy - 
Eyes have ever seen. 


Daisy fills our hearts with laughter, 
Never causes tears. 
God in mercy spare our Daisy 
Many, many years! 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


+o - 


For the Companion. 


ABOUT GERTIE---Chap. I. 
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Jennie Jameson attended school in the city, 
about twelve miles from her home, and as she 
was obliged'to take an carly morning train, she 
generally left her little sister Gertie in bed, when 
she started. She usually went into the chamber 
and kissed Gertie the last thing before leaving, 
but one morning she was very much hurried and 
forgot it. 

As she entered the depot she heard some one 
say, “Why, just look at that child,” and turn- 
ing, there was Gertie holding up her long white 
nightgown with both hands, and running along 
bareheaded and barefooted, screaming with all 
her might, — “Jennie — Jennie —~ you fordot to 
kiss me.” 

Jennie’s face grew red. “Provoking child!”’ she 
muttered. ““NowI shalllose the train! How ridic- 
ulous she looks!” thought poor Jennie, in still 
greater confusion, as just then the train came 
Tolling in, filled with passengers, who were put- 
ting their heads out of the window, attracted by 
80 unusual a sight. 

The train and the child reached the depot about 
-the same time, and Jennie caught the little ap- 
Parition by the arm and shook her angrily. 
“You naughty little girl, what made you come 
chasing after me in this way?” 

“Why—you—did—fordit — to kiss — me, you 
did,” gasped the child ; “and now you’ve shooked 
me most to picees.” 

Jennie was thoroughly provoked, people were 
staring and laughing, thé train was lost, and 
above all, how was she to get the child home? 
Carrying her was out of the question, she was so 
heavy; to have her walk back with those tender, 
little bare feet, and scantily clad as she was, was 
hot to be thought of, neither would the little 
maiden be left at the depot long enough for Jen- 
hie to run home, obtain wrappers and inform 
her mother of the state of affairs. Just then a 
gentleman, who had witnessed the dilemma, 
ame forward, and taking the little culprit in his 


arms, told the grateful Jennie that ue would take 


her back. 


Imagine mammia’s astonishment, when the 


with his little charge, whom she supposed safe 
in bed! ’ 

After the gentleman had left, and Gertie was 
warmed and dressed, she said, “Now Gertie tell | 
mamma all about it.” 

“T didn’t mean to run away,” sobbed the | 
child, penitently. “Sister did fordit to kiss me, 
and I runned after her.”’ 

“But how did you get out, Gertie?” 
“The door was lefted open—she lefted it open, 
or I shouldn’t have runned.” 
“My little Gertie,” said mamma, gravely, 
“you might have got on the railroad track, and 
been killed. Never, never run away again. You 
were very naughty, and mamma cannot Iet you 
go out doors again all day.” 
Gertie got such a cold in consequence of her 
chase after Jennie, that she was quite sick, so 
sick that mamma took her to sleep in her own 
room, where she could watch her through the 
night. 
In the day time she lay on the lounge in the 
sitting-room, and this she liked very much. 
The fire in the grate was so red and glowing; 
the pictures on the walls were so bright; mam- 
ma sitting in her low chair, sewing, and now and 
then humming a familiar tune; puss stretch- 
ing lazily upon the hearth-rug; ail these formed 
a very pleasant picture that Gertie loved to 
watch, with her eyes half closed, in a happy, 
dreamy way. 
The doctor came nearly every day to see her, 
and laughed heartily at’ the droll little speeches 
she sometimes made, and in turn told her comi- 
cal little stories that made her quite forget that 
she was sick. 
By-and-by she began to get well, and the doc- 
tor came no more; but it was a week longer be- 
fore she was able to go out doors. 
Racuer CrLark. 
centniiehiascamgemeety alos 
CHARLIE AND HIS HEN. 
A very little boy last summer went from his 
home in the city to live on a farm. Soon after 
his change of residence, his papa gave him a 
fine black hen, and promised to let him have a 
dozen eggs for Blackie to set on when the right 
time came. Charlie was delighted with his pres- 
ent, but determined to have the little chickens 
immediately. He found some eggs and pre- 
pared a nest, in which he placed them. He next 
caught Blackie and set her on the eggs, but she 
flew back to the barn-yard, cackling as if she 
considered herself much misused. ‘We'll see if 
you won’t set,”’ said Master Charlie, severely, as 
he tried again to catch the naughty creature. 
She at first was rather shy, but when he held out 
his hand filled with corn, she came eagerly to 
getit. This time Charlie bore her away more 
triumphantly. than before, and when he had 
placed her on the nest, he took a heavy stone 
which he had ready, and put it on her back. 
The little boy determined to keep his secret till 
morning, “‘For,’’ said he, “Blackic may have lots 
of chickens then, and papa will-be so ’ston- 
ished.” Charlie found the hen on the nest next 
morning, and there she was likely to stay, unless 
lifted off, for the poor bird was dead. Charlie 
felt very badly when he found it out, but the lit- 
tle fellow declared, with his eyes full of tears, 
that it was all her fauli, ‘‘Coz she wouldn’t sct 
no other way.”’ 














FIREWORKS! 


ULY FOURTH !—The iow England Laboratory, 
Boston Highlands, C. E. MASTEN, Pyrotechnist, is 
now prepared ! to supply the T E and COMMITTEES OF 
CitrEs, Towns, or CLuBs, with a full line of their manu- 
factures for Public or Private Dis: splay. 
These goods have received the preference over all others 
by the Government of the City of Boston for the past ten 
years. Their excellence is guaranteed. 
‘The season of 1871 introduces many novelties and beau- 
tiful designs. 
For private use, send for our Boxes of Assorted Fire- 
works, price from $1 to $25, or obtain our descriptive and 
price catalogue, 
Address ail orders to RENJ. T. WELLS & CO., No.3 
Hawley Street, commer of Milk Strect, Boston, Mass., AND 
ORDER EARLY. 24—It 





DR. S. 8S. FITCH 


sends his “‘“Family Physician,’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is ite make any one their own doc- 
tor. medies oma given for ‘Thirty Diseases, which each 


person can prepa’ 
Send your irection to DR. 8.8. FITCH & Soy 714 


vadway, New York, 
A FINE. LOT ¢ OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 


dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRIN FER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 8—tTeop 


Reduced Prices. 





reduced and is now the best and pe mam | 80a 


and clean than other soaps. 

ing Paint. 

infecting —- 
For sali 


* WHITTEMORE BELCHER & CO. 


21—4t 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 


The price ofthe Carbolic Washing Soap has been 
use. It 

requires less soap and less labor to make the mote white 
It is also superior for clean- 
The suds is valuable for plants, trees and dis- 





WHITE’S 


SPECIALTY 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily for many years in 
the prac tice of an eminent physician, with unp: iralleled 
success. Itis Not expected or intended to cure all the 
diseases to which the human family is subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA, 
in its most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
fromthe first use, anda permanent cure etlected when 
properly continued. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. G. WHITE, 

General Agency, 

37 COURT STREET.............BOSTON. 
20—eow3t 








Foreign Postage 
STAMPS. 


A large stock always on 
hand, Packets of 100 varic- 
ties, used, $1; 75, — 50, 
25 cents; 50 obsolete, 3) 
unused, 50e; 20 aaah 2c; 
100 scarce stamps, $5. Send 
stamp 7 nto = =. 

TTER, 
qi feces n Street, 
24—lt Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TOP AND LOOK at those Summer Hats in the 
Windows of Jackson & Co., 59 ‘Tremont Street. 


32 ~ A MONTH! Horse and cz anes Seraishen “dd. 
DL) expenses paid, H. B. SHAW, Alfred,» 8-3m 
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INE TINEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without 
Particulars Wets. *. SAGE, Cromwell, ct. 


250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
$ 9 Key -Check Dies. Secure Circular ant Sam- 
ples, free. S..M.SPENCER, Bratticboro’, Vt. 23—26t 


ATURE’S ASSISTANT is found in the White 
Pine Compound, as connected with all Pulmonary 
Complaints anc Kidney troubles. 24—It 


0. 3 LOWE PRESS for sale cheap wit 
and furniture. Address quick, W. O. FULL E , 
Box 488 Rockland, Me 


‘¢POLAND’S HUMOR DOCTOR?” removes 
trouble by giving strength when most needcd, and 
assisting nature to recover herself. For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 24—1t 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. —Double 

steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price & 00. 
COLBY BROs. & CO., 508 Broadlw ar, o. 8. z2l-tf 
E CERCLE, the Popular Ficld Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive Kook, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D. B. BROOKS & LBko., Koston, 


Mass, Wt 


YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world ail holler; 
Except his double Engine, 
For a double dollar! 
COLBYT Bros, & CO., 


drugs 
15—3m 
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503 Broadway, N. Y. 


VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Colvy’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam power-to a nicet y—interesting, in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by COL. KY BROs. & CO. , 008 Broadway, N. Y 2i—tf 


NoveErtTy KNIFE.—An article for Ladies suitable 
for Bution Hole Cutter, atipper, Nail Cleaner, Pencii 
Sharpener, etc. Price 50c. Sent by return mail. Also 
the Ladies’ Gem Scissors Sharpe ner for 25c. Agents want- 
ed inevery townin the United States. 10per cent. protit. 
J.E. WARREN & CO., P.O. Box 461, Chicago, Il 23—4t 


TREWORKS—And how to ma 
danger; the Nix‘in Mischict; 
new game superior to Croquet; 
zles, spony soaps Baek be found in “Hz appy Hours.” 
Only 2 ¢ Jhree months for Ten cents. Ad- 
dress HAPPY ou ‘es, 22 Ann St. 

2OYS— -One_ Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, an] beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both i and Girls, old and youns, 


















them. w without 
Square and Circle, a 
Tale 8, Experiments, P uz- 





» New York. 23—lt 





than any game everinvented: GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Vroprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 as 572 Comme re 
cial Str Street, Roston, Mi: ass. 23—f 





EAUTIFUL NEW SONGS.—The Beautiful 

Days that are Past, is Frank Howard's newest 
song; and thecritics pronounce it superior to his “Guess 
Who ?” or “Little Barefoot.” The beauty of the words, 
the sentiment of which will find a responsive echo in 
every heart; and the ‘pensive mélancholy and sweet 
sadness” of the melody must make this song at once a 
general favorite. Three Little Words, by J. A. But- 
terficld, author of “*When You and I were Young, Mag- 
gic,” is this popular author's most popular song. The 
music is as full of liquid melodies as the wild wood-bird’s 
love song; and the words as beautiful as a flower-strewn 
prairie. Each piece is arranged for the piano and has a 
beautiful chorus. Sold by music dealers everywhere, and 
mailed for 35 cents each; or, for $1 00 I will mail anywhere 
two copies of one picce and one of the other, and senda 
35-cent piece free, when you say where you saw this no- 
tice. Address IT. W. MARTIN; Agent, P. O. Box 547, Chi- 
cago, lil. 22—eowst 








NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE) 


Tue Great Bioop Puririer. 











Is acknowledged b: y, all classes of people to be the nest a 
most reliable blood purifier in the worid. 


LITTLE MEN. 


A SEQUEL to “LirtLe Women.” 





By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. With illustrations. 
$1 50. Sent by mail, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bosrox. 


Will be ready June Ist. Price 


Sold everywhere. 








SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
an 





Agents! Read This! 





Gentleman presented himself at the front door 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 


to the hair. Itis neat, clean and free from 
all injurious minerals. Jt will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off,and make whiskers grow, 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
poe “ a rhein 's Rosemar. 4d sold by all druggists. 
E.M KINNE Proprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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WALTHAM 


WATCHES 


Every Variety of Size and quality, in 


Gold and Silver Cases. 





The experience and extensive facilities of the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


enable them to produce the largest varicty and most de- 
sirable 


American Watch 


in the market, 


We offer them at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


at prices to command the attention of all purchasers. 





BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00., 
331 Washington Street, 
Corner West Street. 
CP? Ordersdy mail will receive seme attention as per- 


sonal application. 19—6w 


We would invite all to 













examine our extensive as- 
sortment of custom made 


Parlor Suits 


which we have just marked 
down, and for style of finish 
think 


and workmanslip 


cannot be excelled. 
Black Walnut, Chestnut and Painted 
CHAMBER SUITS. 
P. F. PACKARD & SON, 


24—4t 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


56 and 58 Union St., Boston. 





Eastern and Westerm 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St: 


Joun W. LEATHERBER, 
ANDREW F LEATHERBEE. 


Jdrens Fria, 
pERRY’s 


BOSTON. 
19—8w 


end 





Worm TEA 


A ‘aaa and etutadh veitalitive vegetable vunety for Worms, Worm 
Fits and Worm Fever. 
Sold by Druggists for 25 cents. 





Sent free by mail on re- 
Address, Dr. J. A. PERRY, Box 3137, _ 
23—4t 


THE WEED 
<Kamily Fiavorite’’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


are the Most rorvLar in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 
“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 

Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulare and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, aoe. 


ceipt of price. 
ton P.O 
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THE BOOK. “FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


“Full of God's sent “rt lontoulated to win young hearts 
to Christ."—RALri V 

“Sensible words welled, to tender melodies.”"—C. B. 

TOUT. 

“Sprightly without being absurd; spiritual without be- 
ing misty; evangelion without being dull.”—Rev, I’. D&E 
Witt TALMA 

“A Sunda —y re inest singing book of real merit.’’—Rev. 
Joun H. VINCE DD. 

“All hail to puch 8 music book.""—Rev. Gro. A. PELTZ. 

*,* The book delights everybody who tses it. 

¢ a lt has met with immense sale, and great success, 

Only $30 A HUNDRED, 
E, PERKINS 
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Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. Mom, l4—eowly 





Published by *, 
otf 143 Eighth St., New Yorks 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Comranton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Comranton is dent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PrRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what tiie your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aperis sent Your name cannot be found on our 
boone unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








THE SEA LION’S HOME. 


All through the Pacific Ocean, among the 
great reefs along the coast, live the great seals, 
or sea lions. From Mexico to the North Sea, 
one may find them, but only among the reefs 
de they live continually, and one of the most re- 
markable of these lies off the coast of Oregon, 
between Port Orford and Cape Blanco. Orford 
Reef consists of seven large rocks, some coni- 
cal, others flat-topped, and fifteen or twenty 
smaller ones, only visible at low tide. 

Now come with me, on a summer’s morning, 
when, save for the long swell, the sca is glassy 
and motionless. Ilalf a mile from the reef, you 
hear the low rumble of their voices, and drawing 
nearer, find our friends “at home,” the females 
each with her “pup,” as the baby lions are 
called, and the males watching over them. 

And what tremendous creatures those old fel- 
lows are! They wind and twist through the wa- 
ter, lifting heads and shoulders from it at times. 
On land, or rather on rock, they are clumsy 
enough, but still move with surprising specd, 
using their thick, muscular tails as propellers. 
All around the reef are immense beds of kelp or 
seaweed, swarming with fish, and into these the 
sea lions dive at will, coming up with great fish, 
which are craunched up in one mouthful. 

Landing will be a tropblesome matter. One 
must leap to the slippery rock as the boat rises 
on the swell, and more than likely you will land 
on all fours. How the great, shining black fel- 
lows roar and show their teeth, and the little 
ones yelp, as if, like the Chinese, ‘hey imagined 
you would run, if yelled at. 

Shots from the guns will send the old ones in- 
to the water, but the little fellows, with their 
brown hair and soft, dark eyes, keep their places, 
not yet able to swim easily. You will hardly 
care to stay more than long enough to look 
about, for these are not pleasant neighbors, and 
after one more look at the huge creatures, you 
will be ready to leap back to the boat, and row 
to the other side of the reef, where are found a 
more peaceable sect, the sea otters. Like the sca 
lion, these animals have a thick, muscular tail, 
but their fore paws can grasp and hold their 
prey, while those of the sea lion are only “flip- 
pers,” adapted to swimming, alone. 

The skin of the sea otter is very valuable, 
often bringing fifty dollars and more, but hunt- 
ing them is such dangerous work, but few en- 
gage init. One old man has spent his life in 
this way, learning their habits, and often rowing 
all day, through surf and breakers, about shoals 
and sunken rocks, for the sake of one skin. 

Here is a little bit of his story, told in his own 
Way, and when you have read it, you may call 
for “more.” 

“Why,I really believe that them otters has 
human sense. I've seen ’em dive down, catch a 
crab, come up to the surface and fasten them- 
selves toa piece of kelp; then take the crab in 
their paws, and leisurely eat it, giving the best 








parts to the pup—for the female has but one | the den he could not he reached by an axe. The 


whelp at a time. e 

“Then after supper they would commence to 
play with their little ones. 
denly, they would throw them away from ’em 
and dive. Up comes Mr. Pup and squeals like 
mad, and the mother, she goes down. By-and- 
by she comes up, swims around him, dodges in 
and out the kelp, and finally Icts the little fellow 
to her breast. They suckles them, otters docs, 
like cows. I tasted the milk oncst myself, but it 
was awful salty. : 

“When they swim, too, they take the pups on 
their breast, and swim on their back, keeping 
the little fellows’ heads out of water. They love 
them a heap, too. Why,I shot an otter oncst 
that had a dead pup, and she had been lugging 
that pup for a week, sure, for it was all blue, 
and thin ascould be. I suppose it was sick, and 
she lugged it around, and after it died she kept 
on lugging it. 

“T have killed the mother, sometimes, with a 
pup in her arms, and the little fellow would swim 
after the boat and ery so consarnedly pitiful, 
that I aimost hated myself for killing the old 
one. They’re growing sca'ce, too, now. I’ve 
got ’em all named—the old ones—and don’t 
mean to kill any more till the pups be growed.” 

IIELEN C. WEEKs. 





VARIETY. 


BEAUTY. 

You will hardly believe this story, or if you 
do, Lam afraid your mamma will not; but it is 
certainly quite true. 

Beauty was a most wonderful baby; not only 
in the way in which all mammas’ first babics 
are so, but quite like something in a fairy-book. 
She was very, very handsome, with the most be- 
witching brown curls and starry blue eyes I ever 
saw, and so precocious that she walked vand 
talked like a child of three or four years when 
only nine months old. She was the marvel of 
every body. 

Now Lottie’s papa had a spirited horse which 
he kept in a stable near the house, and the child 
went one day to the stable, and finding that by 
some accident the door had been left open, and 
the horse had unfastened himself, picked up the 
rope, and led him forth to drink! The little 
gypsy was delighted. Not so her papa and 
mamma, looking from the window. Her papa 
went toward her as fast as he could without 
startling the horse. In the meantime Beauty 
tumbled down, and the horse, sagacious and 
cautious, waited for her to pick herself up. Ina 
moment she was on her feet again, the graceful 
little humming-bird that she was, and had ar- 
rived at the watering-trough with the spirited 
creature following, meek as a lamb, at the end 
of the rope, aud had already set him drinking 
when her papa came up toher. Our Lord had 
given His angels charge over her. 

She did not die young, as some people sup- 
pose all remarkable children do. She grew up a 
most charming and remarkable woman, doing 
good to all around her.—S. S. Advocate. 

‘cthaineilaamicttiame 
NOT A PROFITABLE “FIND.” 

Stealing ought to bring small pay. If it al- 
ways did, as in this instance, there would be less 
property dishonestly “found,” in hope of a re- 
ward:.- 

A New York lad recently found a valuable 
Newfoundland dog—at least, he says he found 
it—and took it home with him, well knowing 
that a liberal reward would be offered by the 
owner. Next day the wily boy scanned the pa- 
pers closely, and found the new-found dog de- 
scribed to a hair, the advertisement winding up 
with the offer of a handsome reward upon the 
animal being delivered up. The finder walked 
three miles to return the animal, and then await- 
ed the reward, which proved to be a new five 
cent piece, the owner remarking, as he tendered 
the legal tender, that it was certainly a very 
handsome reward. The young chap has given 
up finding dogs, because, he says, it don’t pay. 





ep cccabanens 
HAD HIS WRATH FOR NOTHING, 
When low joking gets down to a certain level, 

one gencrally loses considerable by answering it. 


An eminent journalist in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
declared in his paper that a rival editor had seven 
toes! The rival editor thereupon came out in a 
double-leaded article, in which he denounced the 
statement as untruthful, and declared that the 
“author of it was a liar and scoundrel.” The 
eminent journalist replied “that he didn’t for a 
moment wish to have it understood that he 
meant that all seven of those toes were on one 
foot.” And now the rival editor tries to avoid 
the public scorn by asking his readers seriously, 
“Are these subjects which ought to be discussed 
in organs whose duty it is to mould public 
opinion?” 


oli 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE BEARS, 

Capt. Henry Turner, of Otisficld, Me., went 
with his oxen into the woods to eet birch bark 
to make sap buckets, between Saturday and 
Moose ponds. While at work, his dog discov- 
ered a den in which some bears lay. His loud 
barking brought the captain to the den. He 
killed two of them with his axe and wounded 
the third in the head, but not mortally, and the 
wounded beast so clung to the opposite side of 


| 


Catching ’em sud- | 





captain then cut a heavy stake, made one end 
sharp, and with that he dispatched the last bear. 
Ilis oxen had now become uproarious. He fas- 
tened them to a tree by chains until he got his 
bears “all aboard.” After fastening them on, 
he let his oxen loose and jumped on to the sled 
himself. The oxen ran (as the boy said,) upon 
the decanter, over logs and knolls, while the old 
gent stuck to the wreck to save his wages. They 
in a short time became quict as sheep, and he 
arrived safe at home. 





A NINETEEN INCH PRINCESS. 


Amongst the exiles from France which the late 
disastrous war has driven to our shores, not the 
least remarkable is the graceful little lady who 
2 now holding daily levees in the Burlington 

allery. 

The Princess Felicie, as her exhibitors have 
christened her, isa genuine dwarf, a real living 
Lilliputian. She is, perhaps, the smallest female 
= exhibited in London, one beside whom Miss 

finnie Warren would be almost a giantess. 
Like Miss Minnie, the Princess Felicie is the child 
of parents of ordinary station, who have accom- 
panied her over to England from her native Prov- 
ence. 

She is now in her ninth year, measures scarce- 
ly nineteen inches in height, and weighs just six 
pounds. Sheis of perfect symmetry in limb and 
feature, and altogether a pleasing and gentle 
child. The princess was presented to and most 
graciously noticed by the Emperor and Empress 
of the French a very short time before the com- 
mencement of the war.—English paper. 

eet ae 
LARGE REVERENCE! 

An Englishman, employed in a family living 
in Cleveland, while dusting in the library, acci- 
dentally knocked over a plaster bust of Wash- 
ington, which, falling to the floor, was broken 
into a thousand picees. Shortly after, one of 
the members of the family found the servant sit- 
ting in the midst of the fragments, and erying 
bitterly, whereupon the following conversation 
ensued: 

“Joha, what is the matter?” 

“O, 1 haccidentally knocked hover this bust 
while dusting, hand hit’s hall broken to pieces,” 
said John. 

“Well, never mind; it didn’t cost much.” 

“Hit hisn’t the cost hi’m thinking hof, but the 
disrespect to the man.” 

paren ke eee 


A DISMAL WAY TO COME AT IT. 


Dean Ramsey tells a story of a Scotch beadle, 
who had taken a fancy to the manse housemaid. 
At a loss for an opportunity to declare himself, 
one day,—a Sunday,—when his duties were end- 
ed, he looked sheepish, and said,— 

“Mary, wad ye tak a turn, Mary ?”” 

He led her to the churchyard, and pointing 
with his finger, got out,— 

“My fowk lie there, Mary; wad yo like to lie 
there?” 

The grave hint was taken, and she became his 
wile, but does not yet lie there. 








>—_—— 
PUZZLED ABOUT MEANING, 


A little five-year old boy was being instructed 
in morals by his grandmother, The old lady 
told him that all such terms as “by golly,” “‘by 
jingo,” “by thunder,” ete., were only minced 
oaths, and but little better than any other pro- 
fanity. In fact, she said he could tell a profane 
oath by the prefix “by.” All such were oaths. 

“Well, then, grandmother,” said the little 
hopeful, “there’s a big oath in the newspaper, 
‘by telegraph.’ ” 

The old lady gave it up, and the boy is bewil- 
dered on morals. 

Sree noes 


A ConnEcrTICcurT school-boy has written a com- 
position on the horse, in which he says it is an 
animal having four legs, “‘one at each corner.” 


A Fonp mother in Kingston, N. Y., keeps an 
old-fashioned rocking-chair setting in a corner 
as an ornament, because in it she has rocked ten 
babies, all of whoy grew up to be men, and are 
now living and mafried. 


At a wedding, after the clerzyman had united 
the happy pair, an awful silence ensued; which 
becoming rather irksome to a young gentleman, 
he cried out, “You need not be so unspeakably 
happy.” 


A CELEBRATED judge, who stooped very much 
when walking, had a stone thrown at him onc 
day, which fortunately passed without hittin 
him. Turning to a friend, he remarked, “Hal 
I been an upright judge, that might have caused 
my death!’ 


A 110RNED toad, from the swamps of Nevada, 
came through the mail, a distance of three thou- 
sand miles, to a young merchant of Wilming- 
ton, last week, oe a | rode the whole distance 
eneased in a sardine-box, from which he was 
taken out in the best health and spirits. 
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Dighton Furnace Company, 
Mannfacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER IIOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware a Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
4i—ly 96 and 98 Nortu Street, Boston. 


W. B. 
40 State Street 
SEARS, | 40—lyeow pesede 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
— is the best."—American Agriculturist. 
iw 





Tire Insurance Agent, 
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PUZZLES. 


’Tis very common now-a-days— 

’Tis done to please the young, you know— 
In the papers to assign a place 

For “ Puzzles,"’ just their skill to show. 
They serve to discipline the mind, 

And make the thoughts more freely flow; 
And many pleasure in them find, 

And some are wiser made, we trow. 
The greatest “ Puzzie,”* though, we know, 

Is how Boys get “a 8tit COMPLETE” 
So VERY Low—of GEORGE FENNow, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston, 
SIX PER CENT. 

interest will he — by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the temi- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar Month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter. 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
inBank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200) 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. 23—13t 


CARD. 


Having become satisfied after thorongh investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, js one 
of the best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for many if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and intend to make it hereafter a specialty in our 
business. The objections which have been made to it ang 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article as now perfected. The process of manufacture 
has been entirely remodelled under the advice and superin- 
tendence of one of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemicaland mechanical appliances have 
been introduced in cleansing crude Sponge, and in charg- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Elas- 
tic Sponge may now be said to bechemically pure. There 
is absolutely nothing in it but the clean fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glycerine. 

The objections to Elastic Sponge being thus removed 
there remain its undisputed merits which certainly entitle 
it to be considered one of the most valuable as it is one of 
the most curious and interesting of late discoveries, 
Chief among these merits is, that it is proofagainst moths, 
—the great scourge of the business,—and against all other 
insects. ‘Ihen its clasticity 1s permanent, based as it is 
upon the non-evaporable property of glycerine and the in- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been sat- 
isfied upon these two points which are the essential req- 
uisites in such materials. The evidence is now equally 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It is certainly light 
and soft, easy to manipulate, and cheap enough for all ex- 
cept the lowest class of goods. For the cushioning of 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, Om- 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam and Horse Cars and the like, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the best 
article in use. For all uses, and especially for bedding, we 
are now prepared d the public to give it a fair 
trialas we ourselves intend to do.~ We are ready also to 
answer inquiries, make estimates and take orders for ev- 
ery description of work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article in bales. 

HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washington St., Boston. 
*23—-4t Sole Agents for New England. 


Frans, Trapping and making Red, Blue and Black 
Ink, lv cents. Box 249 Lebanon, N. H. 24—It 























O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, @8, 12, B16; Press and Offices, 
$15, 820, $30. Send for circular to Lowe 


Co., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. eop. 
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ANTED— AGENTS — $75 to $250 
month everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE Fale 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ins 
most superior manner. Frice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for ive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Jil. *]9—-lw 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. t, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Eup 
tions, and Blotched distfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
BR. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. ll—4m 


CURED OF CATARRH 
—axD— 
Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
BY TWO BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 
Derry, N. H., May 1, 1871. 
Messrs. LITTLEFIELD & Haves, Chemists and Druggiss 
Manchest Propri of Constitutional Ca 











° ° 
tarrh Kemedy: 

I took three colds, one after another, till they resulted 
in Catarrh, and almost Consumption. The physicians 
told me I had congestion of the lungs. I remained for 
nearly a year sick, with nothing but Catarrh troubles, 1Y 
head filling and the mucous dropping down into my 
throat, causing a wheezing cough each morning till af 
rid of the euaping. lt took away my strength, 
was fit for no business. I took all known Caiarrh reme 
dies, but they did no good, not a particle. I bought a bet 
tle of your Constitutional Catarrh ened some Oe 
months ago, and found immediate relief. ‘i hesecond bet 
tle me to health and business, built up the 
To and made me feel as well as I was before ‘i 
sick. My age is 54. I have never seen anything that 1 
remove a cold as quick. It deadens it all right dow®. 


never saw anything like it to create an appetite. 

: DOSES A. WALKER 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burr & Pert 

Boston, and John ¥. Henry, New York, General Agents 
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